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(\\° CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Y, 


y Always a Favorite - Always im Seasow 
2 Banana Sundae 


BANANA SUNDAE 


1 ripe banana* 2 tablespoons crushed fruit or preserves 
1 ball or scoop ice cream Whipped cream 
2 tablespoons chocolate or Nuts, whole or chopped 

fruit syrup Cherries or berries 


*Use fully ripe banana, .. yellow peel flecked with brown 


in dish between banana pieces. Cover 
ice cream with syrup and crushed fruit 
or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
cream, nuts, cherries or berries. Makes 


Peel and quarter banana by cutting 
once lengthwise and once crosswise. 
Arrange banana pieces opposite each 
other in a sherbet dish with cut sides of 
the banana facing inside. Placeicecream 1 Banana Sundae. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York 6, N.Y, 





Colorful - 
jlavor-fulk! 














Practicalities | 


ics in mid-county community unit No. ° 
4 and supervising teacher for Illinois 
State Normal University in Normal, I]- 
linois. She took her M.A. at Teach- 








T every level of home economics 
constant evaluation is needed to de- 
termine whether courses meet stu- 
dents’ needs and to estimate the carry- 


over value of these courses into stu- 
dents’ lives. Marie A. Kittle of Philippi, 
West Virginia, had taught in the same 
school for many years. Driving past 
homes of former pupils on the way 
to supervise home experiences of pres- 
ent ones she reflected on how, both di- 
rectly and indirect- 
ly, her teaching 
influenced many 
homes and_ fami- 
lies. 

Mrs. Kittle de- 
cided that the time 
had come to take 
an accurate meas- 
ure of the results 
of her teaching. 
Questionnaires were prepared and sent 
to 188 students who had completed the 
two-year home economics program at 
Philippi High School between 1935 and 
1947. 

Results of the survey revealed the 
weaknesses and strengths of the home 
economics program and suggested cer- 
tain revisions in the curriculum. Marie 
A. Kittle’s article, Evaluation of a Home 
Economics Course, on page 271 should 
be a challenge to all high school teach- 
ers to check whether their programs, 
too, could stand such a thorough eval- 
uation. 

Enlarging the Sphere of Home Eco- 
nomics is the theme of the AHEA Con- 
vention this year. All of us will gain 
new ideas and enlarge our personal 
spheres by attend- 





Beatrice Paolucci 


ing the AHEA 
meetings in Bos- 
ton. Our — school 


lunch editor, Mar- 
ion Cronan, is 
chairman of the 
committee on trips 
and has helped to 
plan interesting ac- 
tivities for conven- 
tion-goers. Her ar- 
ticle, What to See in Boston, on page 
274 is a preview of the many good things 
in store. 

Since the Washington conference on 
child development a new approach to 
the teaching of child development is 
being stressed at the secondary level. 
One workable plan is described on page 
275 by Beatrice Paolucci in The Play 
School, a Key to Understanding. Miss 
Paolucci is supervisor of home econom- 





Alberta Dodson 
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ers College, Columbia. 

One of the interesting schools for 
home economics teachers to visit in 
Boston is the Garland School, a junior 
college specializing in cultural and 
technical courses in homemaking and 
art. Culminating the work of cloth- 
ing and design classes each spring are 
highly successful Student Styled Shows, 
directed by Juanita W, Hudson. We are 
glad to welcome this author for she is 
none other than PHE’s former assistant 
editor, Juanita Wittenborn. She became 
Mrs. Guy L. Hudson last fall. 

Clothing and textile teachers who 
attend the Boston meetings will un- 
doubtedly want to include New York 
City in their itinerary. Among other 
exciting exhibits that will be on view 
during June and July is one depicting 
two hundred years of textiles at the 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles at 
20 West 55 Street. A glimpse of this 
fascinating show is given on pages 279 
and 280. The museum cordially wel- 
comes visitors and will lecture to visit- 
ing groups upon request. The show 
is being held through July especially 
for home economics visitors. 

Does your home reveal you as a 
happy, miserable, intelligent, ignorant, 
noisy or quiet person? You may be 





surprised when you Jest Your Home 
for Personality as suggested on page 


282. This article is the contribution 
of Alberta Dodson. associate professor 
of home economics at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pittsburgh. Miss 
Dodson holds a B.S. from Iowa State 
College and an M.A. from Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. She 
taught at the College of Agriculture at 
Davis, California before joining the 
Carnegie faculty in 1947. 

June is Dairy Month. It is also the 
month when strawberries are at their 
luscious best in many parts of the 
country. The combination of these 
two makes the attractive Recipe of the 
Month on page 285. 

Ruth Collins Hope, who wrote Let’s 
Make It Practical on page 286, believes 
that homemaking courses must be made 
more practical to be useful to the av- 
erage student. The ideas in her ar- 
ticles were developed during the two 
years she taught vocational homemak- 
ing. Now, in addition to running her 
home, Mrs. Hope is teaching English 
and clothing full time in the junior 
high in Paola, Kansas. 


The Editor Says 





UNE always seems full of promise; 

ahead lies three months of golden 

summer days. Probably this feeling 
is a conditioned response from child- 
hood when June marked release from 
school. Although those of us who are 
teachers still experience this happy 
break in routine, for all summer means 
a change of pace. We can all plan in- 
teresting summers that pay off in fun 
and _self-enrichment. 


For instance, make Sundays and 
weekends count. Visit scenic spots 
within short distances—and on_ these 


day-at-a-time vacations take lots of pic- 
tures as reminders of the fun you had. 
Take on a new sport—or sit quietly in 
a cool spot and read, especially in a field 
of some special interest outside of your 
profession. 

Register for a stimulating summer 
course—there are many workshops and 


short courses being given in all sec- 
tions of the countryv—or develop a new 
hobby. Perhaps you can gain some first 
hand experience in homemaking or a re- 
lated field, to try out your pet theories. 

Travel. It need not be deluxe to be 
fun. We hope you will head toward 
Boston to arrive July 11th for the Con- 
vention. The theme, Enlarging the 
Sphere of Home Economics, promises a 
program that will give you new per 
spective in your work. The AHEA 
meetings are a wonderful place to make 
and renew friendships, too. We hope 
that we shall have opportunity to greet 
each one of you from our PHE booth 
205 in Convention Hall. 

May this summer be the best you have 
had in a long time. Make each day 
count so that at summer’s end you will 
have a satisfying total of good times, 
new skills and broadened horizons 
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A COMPLETELY NEW IDEA 
IN ELECTRIC RANGES... 

















NEW 5-Speed Radiantube Cooking Units 
cook faster—use less current. The 
“Thrifty-30” has 4 standard-size units 
that swing up for easy cleaning. 
Porcelain drip trays. 


beste iibab {abide shi 


oe 


NEW High-Speed, Waist-High Broiler 
gets steaks just right! The speedy 
broiler unit is recessed in oven top— 
out of the way. Porcelain broiling pan 
—easy to clean. 





NEW Cook-Master (on Model RM-35 
combines in one unit controls for 
automatic oven cooking, a Cooking- 
Top Lamp, and a kitchen clock. 
Handsome styling — chromium trim. 


JUNE, 1950 


Model RM-30 
Electric Range 


Here’s news of vital interest to tomorrow’s 
homemakers . . . a mew trend in ranges... 
designed expressly to help solve the space 
problem of today’s small-home kitchens. 
Only 30’ wide, the Frigidaire ‘“Thrifty-30” 
Electric Range is really big in everything 
that counts. The Giant Oven, for instance, 
23” x 15” x 1614”—provides ample space 
for 6 eight-inch pies— 10 loaves of bread 


Model RM-75— 
Frigidaire’s DeLuxe 
double-oven range 
. . . America’s Most 
Beautiful Electric 
Range! A variety of 
other quality ranges 
are also available. 





——s Frigidaire’s new 


THRIFTY-30 
giant oven 
range 


COMPACT — THRIFTY — 
AMAZINGLY LOW-PRICED! 


—complete “harvest-size’” meals! And 
it’s amazingly economical to operate. 

The “Thrifty-30’” has new Raymond 
Loewy styling . . . new switch knobs out 
front where they’re easy to read and to 
use ... new Flowing Top of acid-resisting 
porcelain easy-to-clean Lifetime 
Porcelain finish. Best of all, it’s sensation- 
ally low in price! 


iN 


Model RM-35 has all 
the quality features 
of Model RM-30 plus 
the automatic Cook- 
Master Clock Con- 
trol and full-width 
utensil drawer. 











Frigidaire Electric Ranges = 





Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Save Nearly 1 On Appliance Purchases Under the Frigidaire School Plan! 


Accredited schools may purchase for Home Economics Departments Frigidaire 
Electric Ranges, Refrigerators, Automatic Washer, Electric Ironer, Clothes 
Dryer, Electric Water Heaters, Food Freezers at special low school price. Further, 
purchasing school will be entitled to automatic replacement with new models 
for a 5-year period. See your local Frigidaire Dealer for full details. Or write: 


See Coupon in Service Section 
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News Notes 





HE Canadian and American Home 

Economics Associations will hold 

their annual conventions the same 
week this year. The Canadian group 
is scheduled to meet in Montreal July 
ll to 13. At the same time, United 
States home economists will convene in 
Boston. 

Theme of the AHEA convention will 
be Enlarging the Sphere of Home Eco- 
nomics. Speakers will include author 
Mildred Flagg, Margaret Brew of 
BHNHE, Edward R. Schwarz of Mas. 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Katharine F. Lenroot of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Bernice M. Moore. 


First Philippine Convention 

The Philippine Home Economics As- 
sociation held its first national conven- 
tion from May 19 to 21 at the Holy 
Ghost College auditorium in Manila. 
One purpose of the meeting was to 
stimulate professional growth. Among 
the features of the convention were 
talks by prominent government officials 
and leaders in home economics, and 
tours of government corporations, func- 
tional homes, and business firms and 
factories in Manila and its suburbs. Re- 
ceptions, teas and luncheons con- 
tributed to the second purpose of the 
convention—to give the home econ- 
omists a good time. Free teaching aids 
and samples were distributed. 


Cornell Summer Session 


A number of new courses in home 
economics are planned for the Cornell 
University summer session, July 3 to 
They are Family Life Ed- 


August 12. 





Dorothy MacDonald of the United States Testing Company (standing) discusses 


ucation in Colleges ana High Schools, 
Economic Conditions in Relation to 
the Welfare of Families, Adult Educa- 
tion, Fundamentals of Housing and 
Readings on Clothing As Related to 
Human Behavior. For information on 
these and other courses, write to Di- 
rector of the Summer Session, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


United States Testing Company 
Summer Refresher Course 

Three points of credit toward a de- 
gree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University will be given for the United 
States Testing Company’s _ refresher 
course in textiles and testing techniques 
which is being offered for the twelfth 
time this summer. Classes will be held 
July 17 through August 4. Eligible to 
take the course are persons from the 
field of home economics, education and 
retailing, and others who have had ele- 
mentary textile training. Application 
blanks can be obtained from Dorothy 
McDonald, Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 


Syracuse Clothing Seminar 

The third annual clothing and tex- 
tiles seminar will be held at Syracuse 
University from August 14 to Septem- 
ber 9. This program is planned on a 
national level for college teachers of 
clothing and textiles. The seminar of 
1950 will concentrate on problems in- 
volved in clothing America, with em- 
phasis on human relations and on the 
complex interrelations at every level of 





plans for the company’s summer refresher course in textiles with Lillian 
Locke, Helen Judy Bond and Dorothy Houghton of Teachers College, Columbia 
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Dates to Remember 


June 18—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Second national con- 
vention of the Future Homemakers 
of America, Kansas City, Missouri 

July 2-7 — National Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting, St. Louis 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 11-13—Joint meeting of Canadian 
Home Economics Association with Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association, Montreal 

July 11-14—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 

September 4—Labor Day 

October 16-20 — Thirty - third annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

November 5-11—American Education 
Week 

November 8-10—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 





production, distribution and consump- 
tion. ‘The seminar carries four hours 
of graduate credit, but may also be 
audited. For more information, write 
to Edna Brandau, College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse 10, New York. 


Elsie Stark New President 

A home economist has been elected 
president of The New York League of 
Business and Professional Women, Inc. 
She is Elsie Stark, director of consumer 
education for The Best Foods, Inc. 
Miss Stark is chairman of the club’s 
health and safety committee and_ has 
been on its board of directors for the 
past five years. She is also active in the 
American Home Economics Association 
and the Women’s Advertising Club of 
New York. 


Drexel Professor Dies 

Marjorie Sims, associate professor of 
home economics at Drexel Institute of 
Technology, died on April third after 
a short illness. Miss Sims taught high 
school in Atlantic, Iowa, was a home 
economics extension worker in Illinois 
and South Dakota, and taught at North 
Central College, Illinois, before joining 
the Drexel faculty in 1926 as an in- 
structor. She was a graduate of Iowa 
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State College and received her masters’ 
degree from Columbia University. 
Among the offices she held during her 
career are the presidency of the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic Association and the 
chairmanship of the Philadelphia Nu 
trition Council. 


Women in Who’s Who 

Only six per cent of the names in the 
1948-49 edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica belong to women. Of the 2,400 
women listed, 23 per cent are in the 
education field and another 22 per cent 
are authors. Artists make up seven per 
cent; editors, reporters and columnists, 
six per cent; and public officials another 
six per cent. Over half of the women 
live in New York, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois or the District of Colum- 
bia. Their median age is 57 and a ma- 
jority have a bachelor’s degree or high- 
er. ‘Two-fifths reported no marriage, 
and two-fifths who were married and 
over 40 reported no children. Those 
who did have children averaged 2.3 
apiece, 


1950 HEIB Directory Available 

The annual directory of the Home 
Economics in Business Department of 
the AHEA is again being made avail- 
able to nonmembers. The 1950 di- 
rectory lists names, addresses and busi- 
ness affiliations of 1500 HEIB’s. Asso- 


ciation and department officers, com- . 


mittee members and local group chair- 
men are also listed, along with quali- 
fications for membership and a classi- 
fication of Home Economics in Business 
positions. 

Directories are sold for two dollars. 
Orders with check or money order 
should be addressed to Dr. Marietta 
Eichelberger, Treasurer HEIB, c/o 
Evaporated Milk Association, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Miss Alexander Receives Award 

Lucy Maclay Alexander recently be- 
came the first woman to receive the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Distinguished Service Award. Miss 
Alexander, who has been with the De- 
partment since 1919, has done exten- 
sive research on meat cookery. Her 
work has been a major influence in the 
development of modern cookery meth- 
ods which emphasize low to moderate 
temperatures suitable to the specific 
meat being cooked. She has also ad- 
vocated the increased use of the meat 
thermometer. 

Miss Alexander is a graduate of Vas- 
sar College, has a degree in home eco- 
nomics from the University of Illinois 
and has studied advanced statistical 
methods at the USDA Graduate School. 
For the past two years, she has been 
investigating cooked yields of meat and 
poultry as an aid in market grading 
of those foods. 





We are going to the 
AHEA Convention 
in Boston 


Are You? 


Please stop and visit with us at 


our PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS Booth No. 205 
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helps you 
create a home of 
charm and good taste 
in her latest book 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF A HOUSE 


In THE PERSONALITY OF A 
HOUSE Mrs. Post writes, not only 
as a woman whose good taste is be- 
yond question, but as the daughter 
of a famous architect, thoroughly 
familiar with the methods of build- 
ing, remodelling and redecorating 
both houses and apartments. Her 
book will help you create a home 
of charm, beauty, and good taste 
built around you and the way you 
want to live. 510 pages, 225 illus- 
trations, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY—tear ovt and mail the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. Examine 
this book at your leisure. Our 10-day trial 
offer insures you complete protection. 





Write to Dept. PHE 650 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 











How to feed 
children correctly 
—and enjoy it! 


AUTHORITATIVE 
UP-TO-DATE 
EASY TO USE 


or mothers of children 2 to 6, a 
complete guide to the planning and 
preparation of meals for young chil- 
dren, based on the experience of a 
graduate dietician. “Enables any 
mother to make use of the best of 
what is newest yet most sound in the 
findings of experts on nutrition—but 
without worry or hard work.” — 
GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES, Director, 
Marriage and Family Council, Inc. 


224 pages, $3.75 


Food for 
Little People 


by Hazel Kepler 


Author of ‘‘The Child of Today’’ and 
Elizabeth Hesser, 

formerly of.the Johns Hopkins Hospital 

~~ ness EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! = = 











FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. PH 650 3 
153 E. 24th ST., NEW YORK 10 

Please send me FOOD FOR LITTLE PEOPLE for 10 
days’ free examination on approval. At the end J 
of 10 days I agree to remit $3.75 plus a few rl 
cents postage, or return the book postpaid. t 
ADDRESS. 00.202 ccc sccssccosceccscecsccccccce Bf 
CITY o OMB cas STATE....... 
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Adventure in Stitches 

By Mariska Karasz 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 

Price $3.85 Pp. 95 1949 

The author of Design and Sew has 
now turned her hand to a new type 
of embroidery. Certainly, ‘the design 
suggestions in her book are not even 
remotely reminiscent of the _ ready- 
stamped table runner variety. 

Miss Karasz encouragingly remarks 
that the needle is woman’s traditional 
instrument of self-expression and that 
any woman who can sew a fine seam 
should, within a short time, develop 
into a painter in thread. The many 
unusual stitch and design combinations 
illustrated in her book spark the 
imagination and stimulate desire to 
make poetry with stitches. 

The different stitches are diagrammed 
with easy-to-follow line drawings on 
left-hand pages of the book. Included 
are flat, looped, chained, knotted, de- 
tached and composite stitches. On 
right-hand pages are shown design sug- 
gestions and examples of finished pieces. 
Included also is information on how 
to select materials and yarns, how to 
scale designs and transfer them, and 
how to start, continue and end stitches. 
Students may be especially interested in 
a section on simple but attractive mono- 
gram suggestions. —R. R. 


Sewing Made Easy 
By Mary Lynch 
Doubleday, Inc., 

". &- 

Price $3.95 Pp. 400 1950 

This newest book on home sewing is 
written by a person well qualified to 
bring together the most up-to-date sew- 
ing methods. Until a year ago, Mary 
Lynch was a staff member of Simplicity 
Patterns’ educational department and 
managing editor of Modern Miss mag- 
azine. 

Written for the woman, young or 
old, who wants to sew for herself and 
her home, this book covers almost 
everything one would want to know 
about sewing. Starting with discussions 
on sewing equipment, pattern and fab- 
ric selection, pattern alterations and 
cutting of material, chapters proceed 
through all basic stitches to tailoring 
tricks. 

Next come chapters on how to keep 
in step with fashion and how to vary 
basic patterns, how to plan _ flexible 
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wardrobes, how to select accessories, 
pointers on care of clothing and an ex- 
cellent discussion on remodelling 
clothes. 

Then comes a section on special sew- 
ing treatments—gathers, shirring, ruf- 
fles, lace edgings and other trimmings, 
and simple decorative stitches. This is 
followed by a chapter that makes 
mending seem easy, indeed. 

Sewing for the home is next treated 
in detail and includes information on 
making slipcovers, draperies, bedspreads 
and table linens. Chapters on acces- 
sories and gifts to make, tailoring of 
suits, coats and jackets, and tips on al- 
tering ready-to-wear conclude the book. 

As should be expected of Mary Lynch, 
each procedure is explained in logical 
sequence and is illustrated with easy- 
to-follow, step-by-step drawings or dia- 
grams. 

The experienced sewer, as well as the 
beginner, will welcome this sewing 
handbook, for its many short-cut meth- 
ods and practical suggestions for giving 
home sewing a truly professional look. 

—R. R. 


Leathercraft Techniques 
and Designs 


By John W. Dean 

McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co. 
Bloomingdale, Illinois 

Price $5.00 Pp. 251 1950 


Here is a valuable source of informa- 
tion and inspiration for the experi- 
enced leather craftsman. As the author, 
who teaches at Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn, New York, points out, the purpose 
of the book is to add practical ideas 
and facts to the literature on leather- 
craft already published rather than to 
present fundamental facts. Much of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of the 
technique of creating designs and their 
production in leather. Chapter titles 


are: Leathers and Tannages; Tools and 
Equipment; Processes; Leather Designs 
and Patterns; and Projects. The latter 
division occupies much of the book and 
gives directions for making a number 
of articles. A companion book costing 











$2.00 gives full-sized patterns for all the 
projects described in Leathercraft Tech- 
niques and Designs. —P.A. 


The Home Book of 
French Cookery 


By Germaine Carter 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $2.95 Pp. 278 1950 


The story behind this cookbook 
makes it different from others of its 
kind. It was compiled in a German 
prison camp to occupy the time and 
make the hardships of internment easier 
to bear. Mme. Carter was a_ prisoner 
in Germany from 1940 to 1945. T. C. 
Rapp, Mme. Carter's fellow - internee 
and the present British ambassador to 
Mexico, suggested the project of com- 
piling these recipes and assisted in their 
preparation. 

The book itself is an assortment of 
recipes of every kind, including chap- 
ters on hors-d’oeuvre, soups, entrees, 
sauces, pates, salads, vegetables and pas- 
tries. For easier location of recipes, 
both a French and an English index are 
given. The Home Book of Frenck 
Cookery should be a helpful guide to 
anyone who wants to prepare good 


French food in her own kitchen. 
—P.A. 


Good Foods from 
the Near East 


By Joan Rowland 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 274 1950 


Here is a handy guide book for those 
who want to explore a little known, 
but fascinating culinary field. It is said 
to be the first and only American cook- 
book on foods from the Near East. 
Twelve countries — from Albania 
through Turkey — are arranged alpha- 
betically and typical recipes are given 
for each. A chatty introduction at the 
beginning of each chapter gives color- 
ful side lights on national food tradi- 
tions. 

The author, an American who was 
born in Tokyo, educated in Virginia, 
married to a Ukrainian-American sculp- 
tor and connected with the Near East 
College Association, has gathered these 
recipes from many natives and residents 
of the Near East. Home _ economist 
Florence Brobeck assisted in preparing 
the book. —P.A 
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Achievement of Students 
in Food Preparation 


By Mary Keeling Wilson 
Columbia University, New York 
Price $2.35 Pp. 81 1949 


The complete title of this report is 
A Study of the Achievement of College 
Students in Beginning Courses in Food 
Preparation and Serving and Related 
Factors. Dr. Wilson’s study deals with 
the relationship between cooking skills 
of freshmen and their high school train- 
ing, home experience, family back- 
ground, mental ability and other fac- 
tors. The student’s knowledge of food 
preparation and service, her managerial 
ability and the quality of foods she pre- 
pared were considered separately. Dr. 
Wilson’s findings and conclusions should 
be of interest to those responsible for 
planning both college and high school 
curricula. 


Your Aches 


By Dorothy Nye 
Funk and Wagnalls, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 180 1949 


Aches and pains have many causes. 
They can be occupational or psycho- 


logical; can come from badly chosen. 


shoes or a too vigorous game of tennis. 
In this book, Miss Nye, who was for- 
merly head of the corrective gymnastics 
department of Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University, discusses causes of 
many aches and suggests methods of 
overcoming them. A number of ex- 
ercises, illustrated with silhouette draw- 
ings, are included. Of particular inter- 
est to home economists is the chapter 
on ways to do household jobs with least 
strain on the muscles. The entire book 
is written in a sprightly and readable 
style. It should be helpful to home 
economists both in dealing with their 
personal problems and in discussions of 
household management. —P. A. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Modernizing Your Kitchen-Laundry 
outlines five ways in which a family can 
finance a new kitchen-laundry installa- 
tion. It includes a description of the 
complete line of GE kitchen and laun- 
dry appliances and basic designs of 
kitchens and laundries. The booklet is 
sold for five cents a copy by the Appli- 
ance and Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 
2, Connecticut. 


Furniture—Refinishing, Upholstering 
and Slip Covering is a 35-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet prepared by Sybil 
Bates of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Denver at 
the request of Colorado home econom- 
ics teachers who attended a workshop 
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at the university last fall. The step- 
by-step directions for each process are 


illustrated with helpful diagrams. This | 


booklet should be a useful reference for 
projects on rejuvenation of furniture. 
It is sold for one dollar by the Home 
Economics Department, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Please Sit Down is not about chairs 
alone. This 20-page booklet gives an 
illustrated summary of the main styles 
of furniture, a discussion of interior 
decoration, a glossary of common furni- 
ture terms and a page on the care of 
furniture. One copy is offered free to 
teachers by the Tell City Chair Com- 
pany, Tell City, Indiana. Additional 
copies are ten cents each. 


Family Fare—Food Management and 
Recipes is the new USDA cookbook, 
just released in February. It succeeds 
Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, a govern- 
ment best seller for over 20 years. The 
new cookbook has sections on market- 


ing, nutrition and storage of foods. Most | 


of the 200 recipes serve four and all are 
designed to fit the needs of a middle in- 
come family. Family Fare is sold for 
20 cents a copy (coin, not stamp) by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Dee 


Cake Making at High Altitudes is a 
new cookbook tor those who live far 
above sea level. Recipes are given for 
3000 feet, 5000 feet and 7000 feet. 
Copies can be obtained by sending a 
three cent stamp to the Consumer Serv- 
ice Department, General Foods Corpor- 
ation, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Meat, Fish, Poultry and Eggs is a new 
Better Buymanship bulletin. Three 
bulletins from former editions have 
been combined into one compact up- 
to-date booklet on all these major pro- 
tein foods. Included in the compre- 
hensive and authoritative information 
are facts about regulations and grading 
in both the United States and Canada. 
Copies can be obtained for five cents 
from the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Seasoning Secrets by Carson Gulley 
is a booklet of interesting recipes some 
of which, to quote the author, “have 
been listed ever since there were cook 
books. Yet by the process of reorganiz- 
ing and varying the cooking time, 
amounts of certain ingredients and _ us- 
ing a completely different method of 
preparation I have been able to pro- 
duce in many instances a more flavor- 
ful and enjoyable dish.’ Besides the 
collection of recipes there is a valuable 

(Concluded on page 302) 








STANDARDS AND 
LABELS 


for 


CONSUMERS’ Goops 
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STANDARDS aaa LABELS | 
tor CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


JESSIE V. COLES 
~ a aoe 
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", .» brings up to date the whole topic 
of informative labeling and standards for 
consumer goods.” Modern Packaging. 


The complete story of the progress of 
standards and labels in today’s economy. 
This understandable and factual book pre- 
sents a detailed picture of the background, 
development, status and trends of stand- 
ards and labels used for describing and 
selling consumer goods. It discusses the 
tremendous impact of consumer needs on 
marketing procedure . . . a guide to bene- 
fits of producer and consumer. I/lus. $5.00 


Meat an Meat Food 


A newly published account 
of the modern methods of 
processing and preserving 
meat ... from meat plant 
to consumer’s kitchen. In- 
cludes practical informa- 
tion on freezing, curing, 
smoking, prevention of 
spoilage, microbiology, and 
the place of meat in the 
diet. Illustrated. $3.75 


by ANDREW VAN HOOK. Here is a new 
and illuminating picture of the whole field 
of sugar, complete with the fascinating 
history . . . from ancient times to now. 
It describes the science underlying each 
stage of production, future prospects, eco- 
nomic aspects of the industry, and the 
uses of sugar’s byproducts. I//us. $3.00 


Hidden Hunger 


by I. G. MACY and H. H. WILLIAMS. 
“A skillfully written and ° scientifically 
accurate story of nutrition.” American 
Journal of Medical Sciences. The interest- 
ing story of the relation of nutrition to 
health and long life. I/lustrated. $3.00 


Microbes of Merit 


by OTTO RAHN. “A fascinating story of 
the part that good microbes play.” N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Presenting the “hero” mi- 
crobes so essential to our civilization . . . 
explains bacteria in terms of the common 
man and the world about him. I//us. $4.00 


CHECK, CLIP, and SEND COUPON TODAY! 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St. « New York 10, N. Y. 









1 SEND ME the books checked. Within 5 } 

1 days I will either remit full price, pius 
mailing charge, or return the books. (We ! 

1 bay delivery if you remit with order.) i 

{ C) Standards and Labels, Coles $5.00 i 
CL) Meat and Meat Foods, Jensen $.75 

] () Sugar, Van Hook 3.00 j 
() Hidden Hunger, Macy, Williams 3.00 

1 CL) Microbes of Merit, Rahn 4.00 j 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids exe 





OW, while the experiences of the 

past year are still vividly remem- 

bered, is the time to evaluate the 
audio-visual aids you have used and to 
make plans for next fall. Which films 
gave pertinent information, clearly pre- 
sented? These can be listed on an or- 
der calendar for re-ordering next year. 
Should different or additional movies 
or filmstrips on some subjects be shown? 
By checking catalogs for suitable titles 
and scheduling an early order date, you 
will have time for a careful preview of 
these new pictures before they are 
shown to your classes. 


Filmstrips for Clothing Classes 

A new series of twelve filmstrips is 
being prepared to go with How You 
Look and Dress, a beginning clothing 
textbook. The twelve filmstrips will 
cover all important phases of the 
course—grooming, care of clothing, de- 
sign, color, selection of materials, sew- 
ing, cutting, fitting and remodelling. 
How You Look and Dress by Byrta 
Carson, clothing teacher at Sidney 
Lanier Junior and Senior High School, 
San Antonio, Texas, is a new text pub- 
lished in 1949 by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Hair Styling Story 

Important points about good groom- 
ing are brought out in Miss Dunning 
Goes to Town, a new film produced by 
the Toni Company. The 16-mm full 
color movie tells the story of a young 
woman who is seeking a dress design- 
ing career, but misses valuable oppor- 
tunities until she learns to improve her 
personal appearance. Facts on the 
structure and care of hair and on mod- 
ern hair styling are woven into the plot. 
The film will be loaned free through a 
national distributing agent, not yet an- 
nounced. The Toni Company’s address 
is Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. 


The Time to Marry 


A new film which should assist in dis- 
cussions about preparation for mar- 
riage is being released this spring. It is 
called Are You Ready for Marriage? 
and tells the story of a young couple, 18 
and 19 years old, who want to marry 
after a three month’s acquaintance. 
They visit a marriage counselor in hope 
that he will persuade the girl’s parents 
to let them go ahead with their plans. 
He heips them to consider the elements 
necessary to a happy marriage—similar 
backgrounds, being real friends and hav- 
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ing an understanding of marriage—and 
to prepare themselves for this impor- 
tant step. Assisting in the preparation 
of the 16 mm Coronet film was Dr. 
Reuben Hill, Research Professor in 
Family Life at the University of North 
Carolina, 


College Television Course 

Television will be incorporated into 
the curriculum at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, next fall. In addition 
to providing students with instruction 
and practical experience in television, 
the new facilities will be used in con- 
nection with other courses taught at the 
college. A 700-seat auditorium has been 
made available for television study. The 
stage will be used as a studio with the 
large backstage areas serving as an- 
nouncer’s booth, control room, film pro- 
jection room, studio classroom and 
work space. 


Films on Electric Cooking 

Two full color motion pictures on 
electric cookery have been produced by 
the General Electric Company. The 
first, entitled Ingredient X, traces the 
history of cooking from the days of the 
cave man through Grecian civilization 
and the invention of the cast iron stove. 
The advantages of cooking with elec- 
tricity are pointed out in the latter 
part of the movie. 

The second film, Cooking High Style, 
revolves around a teen-age girl’s experi- 
ences in her mother’s kitchen and her 
imagined tour of the GE Consumer’s 
Institute. In the latter sequences, she 
sees how menus and recipes are devel- 
oped—a section which should be of par- 
ticular interest to girls who want to go 
into test kitchen work. This movie, too, 
shows the advantages of electric cook- 
ing. Both pictures are 16mm size and 
are available from General Electric ma- 
jor appliance distributors or from the 
company’s film library in Schenectady, 
New York. 


Safety Film 

One section of the new film, What’s 
Your Safety 1Q? deals with home safety, 
a second with recreation hazards and 
the third with traffic precautions. 
Kitchen hazards, unsafe conditions in 
the basement, common causes of falls 
and hazards outside the house are dis- 
cussed in the section on home safety. 
The film is available in two forms: a 
35 mm sound slidefilm and a new, in- 
expensive type of 16 mm picture. The 
latter is a combination of motion pic- 





tures and still photos put together by 
an elaborate series of techniques to 
give the illusion of a motion picture. 
Rental and purchase prices can be ob 
tained from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Illinois. 


School Lunch Training Films 


Recently the National Restaurant 
Association educational department 
published a film list for restauranteurs. 
It included a number of films which 
might also be of interest to school 
lunchroom managers in conducting 
training programs. Here are some of 
them: 


1. The Operation of an Electric Mixer 

16 mm, sound, color, 12 minutes. New 
York State College of Home Econom- 
ics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Rent: $4 for the first day and $2 
for each day thereafter. Sale: $90. 

A worker in an institution demon- 
strates three different sizes of mixers 
and the uses to which they can be put, 
including making meringue, shredding 
cabbage and mixing doughs and _bat- 
ters. Parts of the mixer are pointed out 
and storage of attachments and clean- 
ing the bowl are emphasized. 


2. Dishwashing Dividends 

16 mm, sound, color, 20 minutes. 
Write to Service Division, Economic 
Laboratory, Inc., Guardian Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota for information 
about availability. 

Dishwashing procedures from the 
dining room to the clean dish table are 
demonstrated with emphasis on proper 
handling. 


3. Kitchen and Dining Room Safety 

16 mm, sound, 10 minutes. Sold by 
Vision Educational Productions, 509 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 

This film deals with the common 
hazards encountered by workers in 
quantity food operations and shows safe 
practices. 


1. Hash Slingin’ to Food Handling 

16 mm, sound, color, 20 minutes. 
Free on loan from most state health de- 
partments. 

Sanitary and unsanitary methods of 
handling food and utensils are demon- 
strated. 
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A Romantic Holiday (Value $250.00) ZO) : , 
NESTLEs 
g 0 
ia Miss Patricia Godfrey, West High School, 30 os 
. . . —y a | aw 
Ash St., Madison, Wis. was our winner last | = =a MA Y V7 Y Y Z\\ 
year, YOU MAY BE THE WINNER THIS | V/A \ 
YEAR ! | 
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by your ideas for good ~ | c 
to illustrative material for S U M M E R P | C N i 
. Home Economics! ONE | 
O ° . | . ‘ 
a. idea in ONE paragraph | Choose a Goodie That Is: 
6 may win! 
| | Quick and easy 
: 
ant 4 Packs well 
ent | 
Irs. iked by all 
ich 3, Liked by 
< DO WE HAVE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 
i 
of If your name and address are not on file with us, send 
for our new 1950-1951 catalogue so you may be 
eligible to enter this contest. 
xer Write To | CHOCOLATE 
jew GILLUM BOOK COMPANY | NUT BRITTLE 
— 400-408 Woodland Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. | 
Jew : | BLEND TOGETHER 
$9 V4 c. molasses 
ict 2 c. sugar 
Y2 c. brown sugar 
on- STOPS FRUIT FRO VA c. water 
cers é 4 c. butter 
rut, | ook until sugar is dissolved (about 270°F : 
ing ® cooking, stirring constantly, to 300°F, Pelt scepecco 
a quantity dropped into cold water forms very brittl 
cond : ball). Remove from heat. ¥ Sones 
out ADD 
an- ? Y% tsp. sale 
Y% tsp. baking soda 
H H ' _ Lc. toasted nutmeats (pe 
a new Anti OX | da nt mixture Stir in quickly, Pour onto pantie 
as ing it Out thin, ‘ 
on MN need to worry this year about brown, flavorless fresh SPRINKLE OVER Top 
baie or frozen fruit. Use A* C *M~—a scientific Ascorbic-Citric Winbdceens we Chocolate Morsels 
dons Mixture — and you will see and taste real orchard-fresh color ieee? Spread it over the top, 
1 fl: THEN SPRINKLE WITH 
and flavor. , Whteketeee 1 c. chopped nutmeats 
the A * C *M stops browning and taste deterioration in frozen a gene Allow chocolate to harden eilinie 
are fruits—keeps fresh fruit salads and desserts in tip-top con- in Boston, July 11th breaking into pieces, 
per dition hours after preparation... lets you prepare peaches, a =+ YIELD: 11% Ibs, 
sto — 
pears, apples, apricots and cherries well in advance of use. rao - tay S ee 
A *C*M is not only easy to use, it’s economical too. One | chat and a = 4 = 
a 414 oz. bottle protects a full 65 pounds of fruit at a cost of | —— f @ : , ~~ | 
509 only a little over a penny per pound. Test A *C*xM in your a sei Ww, ep | =. 
experimental kitchen. For free trial size packet write rime, CHY, 
non today to: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Dept. PH., 630 Flushing Bra tt nares 
in Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
safe Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 
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We Step out of Our Kitchen To Make 


EMOTE FARM HOME, small-town household, tiny city 
R apartment, big restaurants and institutions... all 
are being assisted by the wide scope of General Foods 
Consumer Service activities. 
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Home demonstration agents 
often receive visits from such 
General Foods representatives 
as Ellen Ann Dunham and Bar- 
bara Sampson, eager to get and 
give help in the task of bringing 
better methods, recipes, ingredi- 
ents and equipment to the na- 
tion’s home kitchens. 








School and college home economists have used 
General Foods teaching materials for many years. 
Through magazines, newspapers and radio General 
Foods Consumer Service reaches consumers with 
news of timesaving and easier food preparation. 
Also, thousands of queries direct from housewives 
are answered. 








Medical and public health contacts help to give 
authority to General Foods nutritional charts and 
booklets. Here Fay Burnett is shown welcoming in- 
terested doctors to the General Foods booth at the 
February convention of the Academy of General | 
Practice, in St. Louis. 
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News for Forty-Two Million Kitchens 


Desserts by the hundred can be just as attractive as > 
desserts for four. Proved here by Mildred Hearn, 
Consumer Service representative for institutional 
products, and Kathryne Pennington, head of the 
GF Institution Kitchen. This tableau of dessert 
beauties was arranged for a meeting of the Inter- 
national Stewards and Caterers in Rochester, N. Y. 











4-H Club girls in many states can soon start their cake- 
making and cooking projects with new confidence. General 
Foods Consumer Service has helped to put new and more 
accurate recipes within their reach. Vera Wilson of General 
Foods is shown here conferring with a 4-H contestant. 
Winners are now receiving pans, cups, and measuring 
spoons which conform to a new American Standards Asso- 
ciation standard. 





At a Waldorf-Astoria breakfast, Consumer Service > 
co-operates in presenting a new cereal. Goldilocks, 
watched by food editors, radio broadcasters and 
home economists, finds the Three Bears’ bowls full 
of General Foods’ new sugar-and -honey-coated 
wheat cereal, ‘‘“Sugar Crisp.”’ 





<q Dissolving tests on laundry products are of much interest 
to utility home service departments and to all who work 
with laundry equipment. Marie Snell, formerly with Gen- 
eral Electric and now technician in the GF Laundry, tests 
LaFrance and other bluing products while Helen Thackeray, 
product group head, supervises the experiment. 





A nationwide influence in expanding 
the sphere of home economics 
GENERAL FOODS CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT | write to rrances Barton 


if you have problems on 





250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Visit the General Foods booth at the which the General Foods 
: Consumer Service Dept. 
AHEA Convention, Boston, July 11-14. can be of service to you. 
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helpful new booklets—by 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas Facts on milk! Authoritative scientific charts, with 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, _ nutritive values clearly indicated! Write Sealtest Con- 
budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! sumer Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





A brand-new 24-page booklet for teach- 
ers and dietitians only. Colorful, well 
written, it gives interesting milk facts, 
is packed with authoritative information. 


FOOD VALUE OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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Easy-to-read charts on exact amounts of 
nutrients of dairy products. Given by 
portions and percentages! Wonderful 
help in figuring special diets! 





An appetite-rousing collection of ice 
cream desserts—easy to make, money- 
wise, healthful! Help make any meal you 
plan more glamorous! 
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Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 
oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
type of meal—whether budget-based or 
party-paced! 


Buy the best—buy Sealbeot— 
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Evaluation of a 
Home Economies Course 


S JANE in her new job managing 

her time and money effectively? Can 

Mary make and purchase satisfac- 
tory clothing for her family? Is she 
helping her children to establish de- 
sirable habits? When she shops for food 
does she buy with economy and an eye 
to food value? Would Martha’s divorce 
have been prevented if her home eco- 
nomics course had really prepared her 
for family living? 

These and other questions concern- 
ing the effectiveness of my home eco- 
nomics program as it had been taught 
over a period of years came to me again 


and again. Driving past newly estab-. 


lished homes of former pupils on the 
way to supervise home experiences of 
present ones, my thoughts were dis- 
turbed. Is it not disconcerting to realize 
that, directly and indirectly, one’s teach- 
ing influences so many homes and 
families? 

Since I believed that the value of a 
home economics program in any school 
is best measured by results in the lives 
of those who participated in it, I de- 
termined to make an_ investigation. 
With this in mind I took my problem 
to Dr. Sara Ann Brown, graduate ad- 
viser in the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics at West Virginia University. At 
her suggestion it was made the subject 
for my master’s thesis.1_ It was believed 
that such a study might indicate to 
some extent how well the home eco- 
nomics program was functioning in the 
lives of pupils who had completed the 
course. This would give a basis for 
evaluating the results of the instruction 
of an individual teacher which would 
be helpful in planning future home 
economics programs. 

Philippi High School has an enroll- 
ment of approximately 476. Pupils are 
from nearby communities and the sur- 

i Kittle, Marie Austin: Unpublished Master’s Thesis 
~—An evaluation of a two-year home economics course 


by the former pupils of Philippi High School 1935 
to 1947, inclusive. 


By Marie A. Kittle 


Home Economics Teacher, Philippi 
High School, Philippi, West Virginia 


rounding countryside with only one- 
fourth coming from the town itself. 
With the advent of the county unit sys- 
tem for schools in West Virginia in 
July 1933, vocational home economics 
in Philippi High School was planned on 
a twelve-month basis. This made it pos- 
sible for the pupils to carry on a home 
experience program during the summer 
months under the supervision of their 
teacher. It was from those pupils who 
began their home economics training 
at this time that data for this study 
were collected. 

It was assumed that home economics 
as taught during the years 1933-47 had 
met some of the needs and interests of 
pupils. A questionnaire was formulated 
to collect information which would in- 
dicate whether this was true. The ques- 
tions asked for certain facts relative to 
the present occupation, education, 
home ownership, marriage and children 
of the participants. They were asked 
to indicate the degree to which differ- 
ent units taught in home economics 
classes had helped them. They were 
asked to indicate their need for further 
training in these areas. 

Examination of the permanent rec- 
ords of the school showed that a total 
of 331 graduates, and 44 of those with- 
drawing before graduation, had com- 
pleted the two-year course in home eco- 
nomics between the years 1935 and 
1947. By the technique of randomiza- 
tion a sample of 188 names were drawn 
from the records and questionnaires, 
accompanied by letters of transmittal, 
were sent to these former pupils. Re- 
plies were received from 120, or 64 per 
cent of the number of questionnaires 
sent out. 

Once the job of tabulating and sum- 


marizing the questionnaires was com 
pleted, it was possible to see where the 
strengths and weaknesses of the: home 
economics program at Philippi High 
School lay and to plan ways for making 
it meet the pupils’ needs. The tables 
indicate in detail the results of this 
study. From these figures, the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

(1) Home economics as taught in 
Philippi High School in twelve years, 
1935 to 1947, had met, to a fair degree, 
the needs and interests of pupils who 
completed the two-year course. 

(2) Home economics courses for 
Philippi High School should be 
planned to function in the lives of 
those in low to medium income 
brackets. 

The questionnaires showed 24 differ- 
ent occupations for the husbands of the 
married pupils. Miner, farmer and 
teacher each claimed 10 per cent of the 
distribution, student 9 per cent, laborer 
and manager of small bisiness each 
7 per cent, mechanic 6 per cent, truck 
driver and store clerk each 5 per cent, 
bookkeeper, construction worker and 
factory employee each 4 per cent, othe 
occupations 1 per cent each. 

Of the 39 former pupils employed, 
20 per cent are teachers, 20 per cent 
sales clerks, 15 per cent secretaries, 8 
per cent each typists and waitresses, 5 
per cent each nurses and beauticians, 
and other varied occupations 3 per cent 
each. 

(3) The home economics 
should be planned to enable a girl to 
develop self confidence and good judg- 
ment in those things she needs to know 
while in high school, and to assume 
responsibility as a home member now 


(Continued on next page) 
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A study to determine the value of home economics to the former pupils 
of Philippi High School. 

DIRECTIONS: In the parentheses check YES or NO as the answer for each question. 

GENERAL INFORMATION: YES NO GENERAL INFORMATION: YES NO 


Did you complete high school 96% 4% If not married: 


Did you attend college 32% 68% Do you live with your family 83Z 174 
Did you graduate from college 12% 88% Do you rent separate living 
Are you married 70% 30% quarters 17Z 837 
If so: P Are you employed 347% 66% 
; ‘ ; 70 3 
Do you have children 36% oe Husband's occupation, if married......-..------ 
Do you own your own hom fe 647, ; ; 
Do you rent your home 46% 542 Your occupation, if employed.....-----.------- 
Do you share a home 18% 82% If attending college, what year are you..---..-..- 
Are you employed out Do you live in: 
of the home 1% 937% Town 83% Small Village 10% Country 27% 


DIRECTIONS: At the left are items which are taught in home economics. At the right are two sets 
of columns marked “A” and “B”. Please check each item once under “A” and once under “B” in 
the column which best indicates your answer. For example, see below 
































































































































































































































( A \ ) 
~ Which of the following items taught | Has | Has sm “Has |i as | Feel need it not feel 
in home economics have helped you helped me_ helped me not need for 
as a homemaker or in your present to great to some helped dae further 
i || ee | | me training | training 

i eT “ | 
Preparation of meals se x = I x a) 
FOODS “ad Pp Pp ll Pp Pp 
Preparation of meals 61 39 0 il ae 24 
~Pianning well balanced meals 66 34 re) 61 | 39 
Serving colorful and attractive meals | 47 52 i 1 || 61 | 39 
_ Setting the table — ae 75 25 o || 40 | 60 
ee eee er meee cone | 44 | §2 4 || es | se 
Be ines 38 50 12 64 36 
pes of teen preserverien 2. 61 18 | 78 | 22 
for food in the home 51 42 7 ll 58 | 42 
~ Preparation of food for the sick o7 58 15 i 75 | 25 
“Selection of food for health | 67 30 3 || 57 | 43 
Selection of food for quality 57 | 42 2 i 69 | 31 
“Ability to cook 71 yf 2 68 | 32 
“Making and care of dairy products eG.) 59 28 76 | 24 
_Gardening | 20 | 47 3s] 59 41 
Preparation of refreshments for | 
entertaining 48 48 4 | ifh r | 29 
Others | | 
HI | 
CLOTHING: ll 
Selection of patterns for becomingness 77 | 23 (@) | 58 42 
“Understanding and use of Patterns | 81 19 ie) I 54 | 46 
~~ Selection of mate rial for | becomingness | 74 25 2am | 56 44 
~ Making ¢ garments for self or family 76 22 2 iif 69 31 
Making over ‘worn clothing oy eA 37 49 14 Ii] 70 30 
Patching, darning or other mending | 86 | 42 2 60 40 
~ Getting your money's worth when | | id 
buying ready made e clothing _ | 66 33 ze ; 56 44 F 
~Planning wardrobe for self or others i 65 if 34 | 2 tii 57 43 
_ Se lecting clothing for ce rtain oc occasions: | 61 38 1 | 62 38 
Selecting accessories / pee aa | 60 39 1. 54 46 
~ Laundering clothing lL eT. 31 2 | 40 60 
Removal of stains 30 36 14 Ty 80 20 | 
Use of sewing machine 
~ Others 87 a5 | - | - | a6 
—— - ——$—___ _—__— —_——— 2 nem | ——————E—— = ia — 
HOUSING Ses a. ns ee a es 
_ Planning color schemes a 69 | 28 3 68 32 
vecorating a room PRE 58. | ae 7 3 tt 73 27 
- “Making home furnishings aaa ee | 32 | 55 13 84 16 
i Building a house | 15 | 42 43 : 83 17 
Renovating old furniture — 21 C*d| =e 28 8 a 
Buying furniture 39 | 46 15 4 —___18__ 
- Buying large and small “equipment 35 CO 47 18 68 | 32 
Selecting a site for a home ' 29 | 47 24 68 | 32 ~~ 
Planting or landscaping yard ee = 45 33 80 | 20 _ 
House cleaning | 
"Making home safer from accidents om : raat: = = 
Arrangement of furniture in rooms o 72 22 7 57 43 
i. 30 70 





rs —— 
I edmaking — ¥ 80 19 


~ Others 























The questionnaire reproduced on this and the next page was 
sent to 188 former pupils who had completed the two-year 
home economics course. The percentages shown here were cal- 
culated from answers on the 120 forms which were returned 
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and as a wife and mother later on. 

(4) Sufficient training in manipula- 
tive skills in food preparation, clothing 
construction, home decoration, home 
nursing, laundering and house cleaning 
should be continued to enable girls to 
become good homemakers and _ house- 
keepers. 

(5) Home economics pupils need 
more opportunity to gain experience in 
money management, buying, entertain- 
ing, care of the sick and making of 
home furnishings. 

(6) Sufficient instruction should be 
given in child care and development to 
prepare girls for their future roles as 
mothers. Units concerned with the 
emotional behavior of children, play 
and entertainment of children, and the 
selection of books and stories for chil- 
dren need to be added to the course 
of study. 

(7) Continued emphasis should be 
placed upon the importance of good 
family relationships, integrating it with 
all units. Instruction for marriage and 
family living should be an important 
part of the program. 

(8) There is a need for extending 
the two-year course to a three or pos- 
sibly a four-year course. 

(9) An adult education program 
should become a part of the home eco- 
nomics program in Philippi High 
School to enable its graduates to secure 
further training in areas in which this 
need is felt. 

This study showed that the majority 
of girls who complete the two-year 
course in home economics in Philippi 
High School will marry and have chil- 
dren. Their husbands will have in- 
comes in the low or medium income 
brackets; consequently the girls need 
practical training. 

Many will have productive homes 
where food preparation, clothing con- 
struction and the making of household 
articles will be carried on. Others will 
have less productive homes where much 
of the food and clothing will be pur- 
chased ready-made. 

Both types of homes have needs in 
the field of personal and social rela- 
tions. Family living, buying problems 
of the home, management and use of 
individual and family resources, child 
care and care of the sick will be among 
the problems to be faced by all pupils 
regardless of the type of home they 
may establish. 

A small percentage of the girls who 
finish the two-year course in home eco- 
nomics, and who graduate from high 
school, will continue their education in 
college. Teaching, secretarial and cleri- 
cal work, and positions as sales people 
will be the vocations of many of the 
graduates. These girls will need to 
know how to manage income, everyday 
social relationships and buying prob- 
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lems, as well as homemaking responsi- 
bilities. The needs of both the home- 
makers and the business and_profes- 
sional girls must be considered when a 
home economics program is planned. 


Curriculum Changes Needed 


If a program in home economics in 
Philippi High School is to meet the 
needs and interests of pupils in its 
classes, certain revisions in the curricu- 
lum were implied from the results of 
this study: 

(1) Continued experience and stress 
should be given in the manipulative 
skills in foods, but instruction should 
emphasize food budgeting, food for the 
sick, new types of food preservation and 
preparation of food for entertaining. 

(2) Clothing units must be planned 
to include each year some work on re- 
novation and remodeling of clothing. 
While family incomes are high, imme- 
diate interest in these units on the part 
of the high school girl will not be great, 
but when incomes drop these same girls 
may be homemakers and faced with the 
reality of making over worn clothing. 
They need to be prepared for this ex- 
perience. Equipment will need to be 
acquired that will make possible the 
teaching of laundering in the classroom. 
Care of clothing units need to em- 
phasize stain removal. Closer super: 
vision of home projects in this field will 
be set up. 

(3) In housing there is a need to 
guard against weighting the units with 
principles of home decoration. More 
actual experience in making home fur- 
nishings and in refinishing furniture 
need to be provided. 

(4) Money management units need 
to be included toward the end of the 
program, when girls are more mature. 
Consumer buying units, as such, may 
prove to be more beneficial to pupils 
than to integrate this material into all 
units. 

(5) Child care units should be in- 
cluded in all grades, as well as con- 
tinued integration of subject matter re- 
lated to food and clothing for children 
in all child care units. Specific units 
on social and emotional behavior of 
children, entertaining young children 
and selecting toys and books for chil- 
dren should be included in the course 
of study each year. 

(6) Personal and family relationships 
will continue to be integrated in all 
units but specific units also need to be 
taught. More units on entertaining, 
with actual experiences in the class- 
room, are needed to give the girls poise 
and self confidence both while students 
are in high school and later when they 
become homemakers. 

(7) Because there are specific skills 
and knowledge involved in home nurs- 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Others 


Which of the following items taught | ‘Has ‘Has - Has ||| Feel need |Do not feel 
in home economics have helped you helped me| helped me not il} or need for 
as a homemaker or in your present to great to some helped further further 
i... ee a | extent | _—sme__||_ training | training | 
— ———————————————— SS ———— SS [SS 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
| More effective use of your time 60 | $8 i 2 60 40 
More effective use of your energy 
while at work 56 42 2 59 41 
Arrangement of equipment to save steps 73 26 1 51 49 
Planning work schedules 64. 333) Ss) 4s 
Care of equipment 74 24 2 49 51 
Live within your income 59 38 5 55 45 
Others Se eek eS aS is < 
CHILD CARE ha i 
il one ae a a 
Selection and preparation of food 
for children 40 44 16 73 27 
Selection and making of toys for ok GaN eee sian patiay 
young children 25 49 26 71 29 
Selection and construction of 
clothing for children 41 43 16 70 30 
Help children with habit training - 32 i 44— 40 14 = ee ee 23 
Help children with play 34 _ $0 |. 7 16 i 73 _27 
Help children take responsibility 
for their own behavior 30 48 22 77 +| 23 
Better understanding and enjoyment } 
of children 39 43 18 70 | 30 
Selection of books for children 34 40 26 70 | 30 
Selection of and telling stories to | 
children i 32 38 30 69 31 
Making preparation for the coming baby 29 43 28 70 30 
Others ] 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS { : 
Ability to recognize and discuss 
ee 461 41 | 45 57 43 
Make decisions in regard to family | 
problems 38 47 15 a oe." 
Plan for family unity _ 43 44 13 61 39 
Getting along with others 63 30 _| 7 a. | _ 49 
~__husband _57 3310 47 53 
—— 58 $3.| 9 53 | 47 
parents ae LS 58 2-5 __32 9) 46 | _ 54 
i | $2 37 12 _52 | 48 
brothers and sisters ae 54 36 10 48 z=. a 
Assume responsibility _ 61 35 4 | 58 42 
Entertain in the home = 52 44 4 68 32. 
Plan worthwhile recreation for 
family or friends 44 46 10 68 32 
Others 
mia - 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS i 
Grooming 82 18 Q a 
Improvement of health | 57 40 3 64 36 
Improvement of personality traits | 63 34 3 75 25 
Overcoming undesirable habits 53 42 5 60 40 
Choosing friends 60 32 8 I! 50 | 50 
Care of clothing 88 pd oO 47. |} BS 
Money management 56 33 6 66 34 
Others | 
| es 
HOME NURSING | : 
Making patient comfortable 49 39 | 12 67 33 
Providing equipment for a sick room at 41 34 | 16 | 72 28 
Following doctors orders 50 564 {| 16 | 55 | 45 _ 
Giving medicine 46 so | 16 || 55 | 45 
Taking temperature, pulse, respiration 40 39 | 21.sCOd|| 7. | 26 
Care of sick room 47 41 | 12 | 65 35 











the greatest help to you? 


Mg ee Sophomore._...*=<7 





Junior. .-.-.- 56% ann ceases Senior 


What are your recommendations for the years in high school in which home economics would have been 











This survey has enabled Mrs. Kittle to plan her home eco- 
nomics program to meet the needs of her pupils better. It 
also gave her the necessary statistics to convince the school 
board of the need for laundry equipment in her department 





What to See in Boston 


By Marion L, Cronan 


Director of Homemaking 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


OSTON’'S downtown streets and 

suburbs are full of the memories 

of history. When you come to the 
American Home Economics Association 
convention in July, you will find so 
many places to see and so many things 
to do that it will be hard to choose 
among them. 

The convention committee has made 
careful plans so that during the week 
as many historic and scenic spots as 
possible can be visited. Aside from this 
scheduled sightseeing, there are many 
places of interest within short distances 
vf the downtown hotels. 

Plan to extend your stay after the 
convention, if possible, so that you can 
enjoy not only Boston and vicinity, but 
the entire New England area. Go to 
Maine, following the rugged coast line 
with its many beautiful beaches; drive 
inland through the mountain and lake 
regions of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont; and, of course, don’t miss Cape 
Cod with its sand dunes and art col- 
onies. If time permits, a visit to Nan- 
tucket Island will fascinate you. 

The climate of Boston in July is un- 
predictable, so despite all the Chamber 





Paul Revere’s statue is one of many 
historic landmarks to see in Boston 
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of Commerce statistics, do bring clothes 
for warm weather. And don’t forget a 
topper for days when the east wind 
swings in from the ocean and sends the 
thermometer dropping in less time than 
it takes to cross the street. For all sight- 
seeing, comfortable shoes are a must. 


Preconvention Tour 

If you arrive by the morning of Mon- 
day, July 10th, you will be in time to 
take the preconvention trip leaving at 
1:30 P.M. for historic Lexington and 
Concord. Along the route of Paul Re- 
vere’s famous ride, stops will be made 
at the Agassiz Museum and at the Chris- 
tian Science Mapparium. On Memorial 
Drive, we will pass the Harvard 
“houses” and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology buildings and, later, 
the statue of John Harvard and _ the 
Harvard College yard. 

At Lexington we will view the Battle 
Ground, the Buckman Tavern and the 
Hancock-Clark house, and then drive 
on to Concord to visit the homes of 
Emerson, Hawthorne and Louisa May 
Alcott. After a visit to the Old North 
Bridge and Concord Battle Ground, our 
route will lead through the Walden 
Pond area, home of the naturalist ‘Thor- 
eau. Many other historic spots will be 
pointed out on this scenic fifty-mile 
drive. The tour will end in Boston at 
5:30 in plenty of time for dinner before 
the “Sugaring Off” party at Mechanics 
Hall. 


On Your Own 

During the convention, only profes- 
sional trips for special interest groups 
are scheduled. Among these are early 
morning visits to Faneuil Hall market 
and the Fish Pier and tours of hospitals, 
clinics and schools. 

Between meetings, you may want to 
see some of Boston on your own. The 
new John Hancock building is just a 
block from convention headquarters at 
the Statler. If you are interested in 
quantity feeding, you will want to visit 
the modern, efficiently equipped cafe- 
teria in this building. And, whatever 
your interests, be sure to take the ele- 





A swan boat ride in the Public Gar- 
dens is a “must” for every tourist 


vator to the twenty-sixth floor observa- 
tion deck. From there you will have a 
panoramic view of Boston, its churches, 
rivers, bridges and harbors. 

Boston Common is within easy walk- 
ing distance of the Statler. Directly be- 
hind it is the State House on Beacon 
Hill where you will find the Hall of 
Flags and the “Sacred Cod.” From 
there you can walk down Beacon Hill 
and see the lovely old houses with their 
purple glass window panes. Further ex- 
ploring will bring you across Charles 
Street to the Public Gardens. There, if 
you can spare a few minutes, it would 
be fun to ride around the pond in one 
of the swan boats. If you want to see 
more of the old Boston architecture, 
ask at the State House to be directed 
to Louisburg Square. This part of Bea- 
con Hill is charming. 

An early evening walk down Charles 
Street past the many antique shops will 
bring you to the Hatch Shell from 
which Arthur Fiedler conducts the Es- 
planade Concerts. The Pops Concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
be over in July, but at the Esplanade 
Concerts you can sit on the grass near 
the Charles River and listen to part of 
this famous orchestra. 

A two-hour conducted tour of his- 
toric Boston and Charlestown is sched- 

(Concluded on page 302) 
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The Play School 


OHNNY kept the red truck to him- 

self all morning. Every time any- 

one even looked as if he might want 
to play with it, he ran and hid. He’s 
selfish.” 

“Do you think so? Don’t you think 
perhaps he wanted to keep the truck to 
himself, because when you brought it 
in you said he could have it? He had 
so few things that really belonged to 
him first-hand. He probably liked the 
feeling of having something of his very 
own. I think you need to have really 
owned something before you can learn 
the feeling for sharing. What do some 
of the rest of you think?” 

Such statements, based on play school 
experiences with children, can be the 
key to a stimulating discussion and 
greater self-understanding for the high 
school boy and girl. 

As homemaking teachers, we are be- 
coming more aware that the real goal 
of all education is teaching pupils to 
live a rich and full life, first as family 
members and later as contributing mem- 
bers of a world community. The key 
to this full life lies in a real self-under- 
standing coupled with the desire to do 
something toward a desirable change in 
one’s self. 

How can the homemaking teacher 
help students to achieve this goal? One 
of the most practical ways of attaining 
tangible results is through an under- 
standing of young children. ‘Through 
the study, observation and discussion of 
the growth and development of these 
youngsters, high school boys and girls 
can better understand themselves. 

Adolescents are keenly interested in 
themselves, yet lack the ability to look 
at their problems objectively. It is our 
job to capitalize on this interest and 
use it as a means for helping pupils 
better understand their own actions. 

Let us consider the play school as 
one of the keys to understanding. It 
can provide the laboratory situation for 
an objective study of human behavior. 
If a play school or kindergarten is not 
a part of the actual school system, the 
homemaking teacher with the coopera- 
tion of school officials, the community 
and her pupils can set up a good play 
school in her homemaking department. 
The experience can be of benefit to 
both the high school pupils and_ the 
youngsters with whom they will be 
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-A Key to Understanding 


By Beatrice Paolucci 


Supervising Teacher, Illinois State Normal University 
Mid-county Senior High School, Varna, Illinois 





Both high school students and tots gain from a well planned play school. Teen 


agers have a chance to deal with children and to study their behavior. Young- 


er boys and girls combine a good time with new experiences in social living 


working in the play school. 

Much of the success of the play 
school lies in the kind of pre-planning 
that is done by the homemaking teach- 
er, her pupils and the parents whose 
children will be attending. This is 
the ideal set-up for a good parent- 
teacher-pupil planning experience. It 
is imperative that the high school pu- 
pil have a good basic knowledge of the 
“book information” of child growth and 
development. It is equally important 
that parents understand the purpose 
of play school; otherwise much misun- 
derstanding might result. 

If possible the parents should take 
part in the discussion which follows 
the play Their 
everyday experiences with the children 


school observation. 


can add much to basic understanding. 
Parents, too, can gain much from an 
objective analysis of their child’s be- 
havior. 

Finding time to operate the play 
school is perhaps the biggest obstacle 


involved. Usually the play school can 
be held on alternate days with discus 
sion periods. It is of prime importance 
that a sufficient time be allowed for a 
discussion of each observation for this 
is the time when real learning applica 
ble to himself takes place for the high 
school pupil. 

\ morning period one to two hours 
in length is best for the tots who will 
be in play school. If it is impossible to 
work time into the existing school 
schedule, consider holding play school 
on Saturday or during the summer ex 
tension program. If the teacher and 
students truly feel that the experience 
is worth while, time can be found. 

Assuming that the channels for hav 
ing play school have been cleared, the 
next step is converting the homemaking 
room into a play school and helping 
the students think through the activities 
which will be most helpful to the little 
children. This operation is chiefly one 

(Concluded on page 300) 
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Do You Use Cartoons? 


By Henrietta Fleck 


Chairman, Department of Home Economics 


New York University 


OME economics teachers are faced 

daily with the problem of selecting 

appropriate teaching aids for their 
classes. Among the more effective, and 
yet inexpensive, is the cartoon. ‘The 
succinctness of the composition and the 
obviousness of the humor are often the 
most potent factors in emphasizing vital 
points in the various areas of family 
life education. 

Naturally, use of the cartoon should 
be related to the problems and _inter- 
ests which confront students in home 
economics classes. And, unless it stim- 
ulates thought, stirs emotions, or chal- 
lenges values and attitudes, any car- 
toon has little or no value. 

There are many uses for cartoons, 
especially when ingenuity is employed 
in their use. A high school teacher in- 
troduced a unit in personal manage- 
ment by the use of the following de- 
vice. Each student was handed a car- 
toon, and each in turn was asked what 
message her cartoon carried. The 
answers were written on the blackboard 
for convenience in examining them in- 
dividually and as a group. ‘The most 
effective service which this method ren- 
dered was the renewed stimulus which 
it generated in planning the work of 
the unit. 

The use of the cartoon to highlight 











“HD don't want any smiles: just tell me what the answer is.” 
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the students’ beliefs in a course such as 
Family Relations, is a practice worthy 
of commendation. Suppose a cartoon 
which depicts a family issue or prob- 
lem is used. Students may be asked to 
write their reactions on paper and 
hand them in. ‘These often contain 
the telltale indications of their own 
difficulties and their own discourage- 
ments. And, there is frequent evidence 
of good judgment and sound under- 
standing of the problem at hand. This 
procedure is also a good warming up 
technique to arouse interest and stimu- 
late discussion in this area. 

In a child development class students 
brought cartoons which emphasize de- 
sirable and undesirable aspects of 
child-parent relationships. This activity 
tended to summarize information se- 
cured from reading, observation and 
actual experience. 

Similarly, another teacher found car- 
toons helpful in the evaluation of a 
course. During a study of consumer 
education she gave students cartoons 








“Arthur, you know that garage we had? . . .”* 











Cartoons are useful discussion start- 
ers. The one above might stimulate 
comments on family relations; that 
at left, on classroom ethics or the 
problems faced by student teachers. 
Reprinted by special permission of 
The Saturday Evening Post. Copy- 
right 1949 by Curtis Publishing Co. 


which stressed principles and problems 
of buying. A student revealed informa- 
tion about her buying practices and 
consumer knowledge as she reacted to 
the cartoon. 

To stimulate additional interest in a 
forthcoming unit on clothing selection 
and its relation to personality, a home 
economics teacher arranged an attractive 
bulletin board of cartoons which em- 
phasized various aspects, such as the 
family attitude toward the clothes of an 
individual member, unwise spending 
and extremes in fashion. Not only were 
the home economics students interested; 
others came to see the bulletin board 
and discuss it. 

To lift the housekeeping responsi- 
bilities associated with home economics 
laboratory work out of the doldrums, 
an enterprising student committee in a 
high school illustrated the list with car- 
toons. ‘This made an attractive mural 
and added jest to the performance of 
assigned tasks. 

Students might use cartoons in other 
ways for purposes of illustration. A 
high school senior illustrated her home 
experience report in this manner: 
Keeping house for a week was her pro- 
ject. Noteworthy was the clever por- 
trayal through cartoons of such prob- 
lems as an unexpected dinner guest 
when there were only five desserts for 
six persons, or the consternation which 
resulted when her nephew and _ three 
small friends left the imprint of grimy 
hands on all the clean towels in the 
bathroom. Students who can use this 
means to express themselves should be 
encouraged to do so. 

To enhance social sensitivity, a home 
economics teacher asked college students 
who were preparing to teach to bring 
cartoons about national and _ interna- 
tional problems which might make an 
impact on families. The discussion 
which resulted alerted many of the stu- 
dents to a more careful analysis of 
their reading and radio listening. 

In another school, a committee of 
students was interested in promoting 
better manners, more sociability and 
improved food selection in their school 
cafeteria. Cartoons were used in plan- 
ning a series of posters. The line 
pusher, the fellow who reaches across 

(Concluded on page 299) 
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Student Styled Shows 


PRINGTIME, especially May, seems 

the official time for proms, exami- 

nations and fashion shows, with 
college campuses adrift in a veritable 
flood of the three. At the Garland 
School, the last weeks of the term see 
all these exciting high lights. In the 
field of clothing in particular, the fash- 
ion show comes as a dramatic climax 
to the year’s work. 

Throughout the school year a care- 
fully planned and integrated program 
has developed skills and fashion ex- 
perience to the point where students 
can assume responsibility for entertain- 
ing alumnae at a fashion show lunch- 
eon with greater than amateur grace 
and aplomb. They also can present 
a fast-moving, fashion-right showing of 
interesting designs for parents and 
friends. The latter function, a late af- 
ternoon, sherry-tea affair has proved 
one where fathers, so often conspicu- 
ously absent, enjoy the party and are 
obviously pleased and impressed. 

Activities from which the fashion 


By Juanita W. Hudson 


Clothing Teacher, The Garland School 


Boston, Massachusetts 


shows evolve begin in the fall. As in 
all schools our freshmen in clothing 
are initiated in the techniques of sew- 
ing and given a thorough training in 
color, line and design by the art de- 
partment. Life-sized figure graphs, 
made in color, line and design classes, 
have been found helpful in developing 
an awareness of body proportions and 
the limitless possibilities for creating 
pleasing effects through the use of art 
principles. 

Classes advance through a series of 
projects, including the making of a cot- 
ton blouse, which offer training in basic 
techniques. Such skills as handling the 
needle, the machine, cutting, marking, 
assembling, fitting, making seams and 
seam finishes and constructing button- 
holes are learned. Then follow projects 
of children’s clothes; woolen skirts; play 


clothes such as bathing suits, sunback 
dresses, pedal pushers and jackets; soft 
blouses or lingerie of rayon or silk; a 
summer afternoon dress ‘of CTISp, Casy 
to-work-with material. 

Seniors in clothing courses constitute 
two groups—clothing majors from the 
homemaking department and costume 
design majors from the art department. 
Their projects include making soft 
woolen dresses, coats and suits, evening 
gowns or informal late afternoon 
dresses. Experience in original design 
and draping is available to all, although 
more limited for the clothing majors. 

Fashion Analysis is a key course for 
seniors and from this classroom experi 
ence springs their ability to plan and 
assume responsibility for fashion shows. 
Meeting two hours each week through- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
out the year, they study the work of 
American and European designers, be- 
come familiar with fashion trends, ter- 
minology and fashion publications, and 
attend professional shows which are 
later critically evaluated. 

Though brief, the above description 
of courses contributing directly to our 
shows may serve to indicate the extent 
of background training as well as the 
number of garments to be exhibited. 
Originality in use of fabrics and de- 
signs is stressed constantly. This cre- 
ative approach to each clothing unit 
coupled with consideration for living 
habits and future requirements (sur- 
prisingly varied among our students) 
adds even more to the excitement, di- 
versity and interest at show time. From 
all-felt windbreaker jackets for wear at 
the shore to beautifully tailored worsted 
suits, from a debutante’s dream gown 
in taffeta and tulle to the most formal 
of glistening satin wedding gowns, the 
story is complete and our young fashion 
experts can choose the theme of each 
year’s shows with imaginative abandon. 

Preparation by the clothing classes 
for the show is relatively simple. Each 
student, with the approval of her in- 
structor, suggests the garment or gar- 
ments she wants to model and preparcs 
a 75 to 100 word description of interest- 
ing details, fabrics and decoration. She 
is then responsible for having garments 
clean, carefully pressed and in readi- 
ness. Later, as requested, she appears 





for rehearsals (usually two are neces- 
sary). At this time she is instructed in 
walking, turning and general demeanor 
while modeling. We follow the current 
fashion trend of simplicity and natural- 
ness in walk and appearance. 

The Fashion Analysis group, on the 
other hand, are truly “busy bees” dur- 
ing the month of May. Unwritten law 
and general class slogan seems to be 
“Our show must be better than last 
year’s,” and they leap to the challenge 
accordingly. As a group, these students 
plan: 

A. Theme. Whether the theme con- 
cerns itself with travel clothes, a college 
wardrobe or a_bride’s trousseau, an 
effort is made to show many different 
types of raiment in each section of the 
show. For example, should travel in 
Europe be chosen as a theme, one sec- 
tion would concern itself with different 
clothes worn in London, another with 
suitable attire for travel in the Swiss 
Alps, a third might include garments 
taken on an Italian holiday. Or, if 
touring America (four girls and a Ford) 
were the theme, the program would 
again be presented in a_ geographic 
manner. ‘Types of garments worn while 
seeing San Francisco, touring New Eng- 
land or traveling across the prairie 





Students at the Garland 
School in Boston pose in 
costumes they designed them- 
selves. As an annual climax 
to courses in clothing and 
design, the girls at this junior 
college stage a_ carefully 
planned style show with close 
to professional results. As 
many as 100 to 120 garments 
are modeled by students for 
their parents and_ friends 





country would be displayed. Such a 
program, the class feels, is more varied 
and interesting than the formerly popu- 
lar method of offering sections consist- 
ing solely of street dresses, lounging 
and sleeping garments, evening gowns 
or suits and coats, respectively. 

B. Music. Before selecting the music, 
the girls usually have some discussion 
and debate. However, for the past two 
years they have chosen an accordionist 
who skillfully adapts their suggestions 
for suitable music to the scenes and 
clothes being shown. He also provides 
pleasant music before the show begins. 
Early in their study, the girls seem to 
sense the importance of suitable music 
for relaxing guests, encouraging con- 
versation and a genial feeling. 

C. Decorations and Setting. Since the 
natural school settings are very attrac- 
tive (reconverted old town houses in 
which the social rooms have been care- 
fully preserved), few decorations are 
needed. Attractive arrangements of foli- 
age and, occasionally, spring flowers are 
sufficient. We have found that large, 
dramatic arrangements of green foliage 
are far more effective than small floral 
bouquets. 

D. Programs. ‘These, of course, tie in 
with the theme of the show. Since the 
actual line-up, other than order of 
scenes, is somewhat subject to change 
until after the last rehearsal, the pro- 
gram list is usually a mimeographed 
insert in attractive, hand-blocked fold- 
ers. ‘The art students are naturally re- 
sponsible for these. 

E. Continuity and Timing. Using the 
descriptions submitted by the clothing 
classes, the girls plan order of scenes, 
ensembles and colors to make a_har- 
monious program with variety and in- 
terest. The show is planned to move 
quickly, lasting from 45 minutes to an 
hour with 100 to a 120 garments being 
shown. 

In addition to these group activities, 
each student assumes control of one sec- 
tion of the show, including ten to fif- 
teen models. She is responsible for act- 
ing as commentator for the section; 
planning order of appearance, make-up 
of models and accessories for costumes; 
and working out any special modeling 
plans such as removing a jacket or ex- 
tra turns to show flares in skirt. While 
such a variety of tasks sounds difficult, 
the plan has proved feasible. The girls 
are encouraged to choose and train as- 
sistants from the freshmen who are less 
busy at show time. This plan provides 
broader experience and the girls feel 
that it is less confusing and uncertain 
than the accepted custom of appointing 
committees of two or three to check 
and plan in the various areas for the 
entire show. This is how it works: 

1. Commentary. Skill in use of fash- 

(Concluded on page 295) 
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Two Hundred Years 
of Textiles 


COMPREHENSIVE review of 18th and 19th century decora- 
tion is presented in the current exhibit, Entente Cordiale, at 


the Scalamandré 


Museum of Textiles in New York City. 


Authentic reproductions of period fabrics and trimmings show the 


styles in vogue during two hundred years in France, 
England and America. 

The French portion of the exhibit shows the transi- 
tion from the formal early Louis XIV designs of Italian 
inspiration to more sumptuous textiles with archi- 
tectural motifs made fashionable by the building of 
Versailles. ‘Then come textiles revealing the gaiety of 
the Regency and Louis XV periods. Rococo scrolls 
and Watteau-inspired romantic pastorals are combined 
into lively designs. In the Chinoiserie style which 
followed, designers created amusing pictorial patterns 
as they imagined life to be in China. 

The era of naturalistic designs ended with the 
French Revolution. ‘The next group of textiles reflects 
the classic restraint of the Directoire period and the 
splendor of the Napoleonic Empire. With the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon kings, styles imitated the Louis 
XIV and Louis XVI periods, and from then on through 
the Second Empire decorations and textiles were lavish 
in color and ornamentation but lacking in originality. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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A Watteau-inspired de- 
sign of the French Re- 
gency is shown in the 
lampas, upper left. It 
has a green pattern on 
off white ground. The 
Chinoiserie style is seen 
above, in a lampas with 
design woven in green 
silk and metallic yarns 


The damask at left, 
woven in two shades of 
rose-red is typical of 
the French Restoration 
when designers imitated 
the Louis XIV _ period. 
Textiles of the Second 
Empire had lavish col- 





oring. An example is 
the French blue damask, 
right, with ivory pattern 
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The “Golden Age” of English 18th 
century decorative art is depicted in 
another group of textiles in the Scala- 
mandré exhibit. The damask, at 
right, with bold design in tan on 
crimson background is typical of the 
Queen Anne period. Motifs were de- 
rived from the Renaissance designs of 
the early 17th century. Textiles char- 
acteristic of the early, Gothic and 
Chinese phases of Chippendale’s era 
are next shown. Robert Adam intro- 
duced in England the classic styles, 
based upon the Greco-Roman arts of 
Pompeii and the Louis XVI period. 
Adam designed slender furniture 
which required delicate motifs of 
small scale. The crimson damask at 
far right illustrates this period. Next 
are shown the textiles made popular 





by Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Favorite motifs for the Hepple- 
white shield and oval back chairs were the Prince of Wales feathers 
and drapery swags. These motifs, together with those favored by 
Adam, were introduced in textiles. ‘The mauve damask with beige 
design pictured above left is typical. The Directoire and Empire 
periods of France influenced English arts during the regency of 
George IV. A fabric showing the modification of the French styles 
is shown above center. Alternating satin and faille stripes in Em- 
pire green are accented with an off-white design in this textile. The 
English group of textiles is concluded with examples from the 
Victorian era. ‘The damask woven in rich red pictured at bottom 
right is typical of these Victorian styles which were partially in- 
spired from the French periods of the “Romantic Epoch” and the 
Second Empire. American fashions in textiles commence at the 
close of the Revolution, since the styles of the colonial days were 
those of England. Examples on display of the early American 
Federal period illustrate the favored colors of red, white and blue. 
These designs are followed by the American interpretations of 
Empire textiles and the stripes favored by Duncan Phyfe. Above 
right is an example of the Federal period, a green and gold satin. 
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How We Planned 
a New Foods Laboratory 


By Gladys E. Dunton 


Acting Head of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


YEAR ago, the home economics 

department of the University of 

Minnesota, Duluth Branch, needed 
to be rejuvenated from the bottom up. 
We were already at the bottom—both 
literally and figuratively. The foods 
laboratory, with its units arranged in 
square-shaped formation, was located in 
the basement of a twenty-five year old 
building. The clothing laboratory was 
on the floor above. 

When space in the to-be-converted 
chemistry laboratories and a modest 
budget were allotted in February 1949, 
Marie Linck, then head of the home 
economics department, and the writer 
collaborated on the new layout with 
Valworth Plumb, head of the division 
of education and psychology, and Ray- 














mond Gibson, the provost. We planned 
for a foods and clothing laboratory con- 
nected by a five-foot hall and for pan- 
try and storage space. Adjoining the 
clothing room was to be a combined 
office and living-dining area. 

The new foods laboratory was a 
room 23 feet by 33 feet, one side of 
which was entirely window space. This 
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was fine for natural lighting, but cer 
tainly presented a spacing problem fot 
the six unit kitchens needed for the 
ideal class of twenty or twenty-four 
students with four people to a unit. 
$y limiting our blackboard space to 
four feet and abandoning the original 
idea of one demonstration kitchen, we 
managed to fit in the six units. The 
manufacturer's representative and his 
scale models of kitchen units assisted 
us in this planning. The laundry 
equipment and freezer were placed in 
front of the windows and the. sink 
equipped with the garbage disposal 
unit was installed in one of the center 
unit kitchens. The refrigerator was 
put near the hall and pantry door. 

In selecting new equipment to sup 
plement that already available, we tried 
to provide a variety of types and mod 
els. For instance, four electric and two 
gas stoves, both standard and deluxe 
models, were installed. Both double 
and single sinks, as well as double and 
single drainboards were used. 

We decided that the color scheme 
Was important in a modern kitchen. 
So, to offset the whiteness of the cab- 

(Concluded on page 301) 
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Test Your Home 


lor Personality 


ID you ever stop to think that the 
rooms of your home reflect your 
personality? Does your house show 

that you have been a thoughtful, con- 
siderate and sensitive chooser of things, 
or does it reveal that you have been 
thoughtless, inconsiderate and_ insensi- 
tive? Let us analyze how your home 
unwittingly reflects the kind of person 
you are. 

What does the word “personality” 
mean? One dictionary states that per- 
sonality is a “‘state of being personal.” 
Who would argue with that bit of 
truth? “Quality of referring directly to 
an individual, especially disparagingly— 
an offensive remark or observation.” 
There is dynamite in that statement. 
“Distinction or excellence of personal 
or social traits” and “the totality of an 
an individual’s characteristics” give us 
four somewhat varied meanings of the 
word. 

A room may reveal you as a happy, 
miserable, intelligent, ignorant, noisy or 
quiet person. It may affect its occu- 
pants in a stimulating, exciting, stifling, 
uninspiring manner or give them con- 
fidence or even seem to make fun of 
them. Surely the above remarks are 
very personal and we would like to feel 
that only the pleas- 
antest ones applied 





to our rooms. 

If unconsciously 
we have shown 
especially unattrac- 
tive traits, we 
should become 
aware of them and 
do something 
about them. The 











The spindly table, 
lamp with frozen 
petticoat shade and 
hung too 
high are stiff and 


picture 


austere, while the 
chair and lamp in 





setting above are 
more’ inviting 





By Alberta Dodson 


Home Economics Department 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


lone chair with seat too high, back too 
straight, arm rests too high, and the 
small round table in front of the win- 
dow supporting a lamp with a frozen 
petticoat shade do not reveal your bet- 
ter self. They show you prefer stiffness 
to exist in the home. 

Perhaps you have selected the “don’t- 
touch-me” kind of furniture that is of- 
fensive to many people. You don’t 
really want people to use this kind be- 
cause you wish it to stay new forever. 
Such taste shows that you are uncon- 
cerned about usefulness as a basic guide 
in making your selections. The deli- 
cate green sofa and chair, though care- 
fully protected from normal grime with 
their plastic top-coats, do little to make 
their occupants appreciate their charm. 

Or perhaps you have chosen furni- 
ture of the “handle-me-with-care” type, 
which suggests that you are a fragile 
person. Spindly-legged tables and ac- 
cessories, which bring to mind the 
phrase “bull in the china shop,” seem 
weak to normal healthy persons. 

People may be still living in’ the 
horse-and-buggy era if they are keeping 
up a museum of that period while 
dressing themselves in fairly recent 
fashions. Without knowing it they are 
revealing a split personality. 

Do the drab colors suggest that you 
Do the poorly put-to- 
gether colors in one room that you can- 


too are drab? 


not organize them into a harmonious 
scheme? Do you wish to portray a for- 
midable spirit in the things around 
you, which may fairly frighten off the 
younger set? 

Lack of interest may be responsible 
for the evident dullness, and the other 
members of the family may find this 
“don’t-care” attitude dangerously catch- 
ing. 


The excessively introvert type of 
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room barren of the personal touches 
indicates a timid occupant afraid to dis- 
play her real interests in life. No maga- 
zines, daily papers, signs of knitting, 
smoking, playing cards or books being 
read are to be seen. No plants, pets 
or hobbies are in sight. No signs of 
activities of a normal family are re- 
vealed here. ‘The whole room has as 
much personality as a hotel room. 

Even the placement of pictures too 
high on the walls may suggest an au- 
stere character who looks down her 
nose at things. Lack of consideration 
for eyesight may show up in the lamps 
that seem to be chosen to help the op- 
tical companies. Do we wish to encour- 
age the reading of “great books” or 
comic books? Perhaps the room is so 
lacking in comfort that it drives people 
elsewhere for companionship as does an 
unfriendly person. 

But as the dictionary so cheerfully 
states personality also means “distinc- 
tion or excellence of personal traits.” 
Surroundings that sparkle with good- 
ness are the reflection of desirable traits. 
Not stiff furnishings, but easy, pliable, 
useful selections are found in the good 
rooms. Beauty of color is in evidence. 
Chairs are comfortable. Even case 
pieces are at “perchable heights” and 
some coffee tables can be sat on in an 
informal moment. Signs of wear reveal 
that everything is usable. The emphasis 
is upon living in comfort. 

The owners of good rooms show 
many traits of excellence and distinc- 
tion in their taste. Modern standards 
of convenience and livability show up 
in the furnishing fashions of the room, 
be they of the traditional or contem- 
porary period. ‘The owner shows a feel- 
ing for an orderly, not cluttered home. 
Her rooms are casually refined and her 

(Concluded on page 299) 
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Lighting for Television 


By Jan Reynolds 


Home Lighting Consultant 


ULL enjoyment of television in the 

home involves far more than 

choosing the right set, placing it 
in a convenient spot and drawing up a 
comfortable chair. Where the set is 
placed, the lighting and even the gen- 
eral decoration of the room, affect the 
comfort of the family and their guests 
as they watch the television screen. 

When most families first acquire a 
television set, they spend anywhere from 
a week to a month rearranging lights, 
shoving chairs around and moving the 
set itself from one wall to another. Af- 
ter much trial and error, an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to everyone is finally 
achieved. If the following pointers 
taken from experience and actual tests 
are observed, both time and effort will 
be saved. 

First of all, it is not necessary to turn 
the room completely topsy turvy to ac- 
commodate television; there will be 
enough change in family life thanks to 
the machine itself. Frequently, so sim- 
ple a thing as moving a chair or table 
will leave the set in the desired loca- 
tion. 

As a general rule more viewing loca- 
tions can be arranged with the least 











In this well-lighted television area, concealed valance 
lighting is turned on in the bookcases and over the win- 
dow. Table lamps are also on, but this is not necessary 
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amount of chair shifting at program 
time, by placing the set in one corner 
of the room. This arrangement, how- 
ever, applies primarily to sets having 
stationary screens rather than adjust- 
able ones which can be turned from 
side to side. Also, since today’s tele- 
vision equipment may be large and 
awkward in small rooms, placing the 
unit in a corner tends to minimize its 
bulk. 

Although there are still some differ- 
ences of opinion, due primarily to per- 
sonal preferences, it is now recognized 
that the practice of viewing television 
in total darkness does not result in the 
fullest enjoyment of programs but leads 
to eyestrain and fatigue because of the 
severe contrast between the bright 
screen and the dark background. 

With the use of some illumination 
for watching television, however, has 
come the problem of where to place 
the lights and the set to avoid shadows 
and glare on the screen. 

There are three fundamental lighting 
rules to be considered, none of which 
necessitate an expensive bill from the 
electrician. First, there should be no 
bright light directly in the line of vision 
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This television set has been installed between two 


toward the screen. Second, there should 
be little or no light falling directly on 
the screen itself. And, third, there 
should be no reflected light from the 
screen from any light sources within 
the room. Unless these rules are ob- 
served, the clarity of the picture will 
be greatly impaired and in extreme 
cases obliterated. 

In other words, no floor or 
lamps should be so placed near the set 
as to throw light on the screen. Often, 
portable lamps or lighting fixtures at 
the opposite side of the room, or im- 
mediately in back of the observers, 
cause reflected light on the screen, and 


table 


can be just as annoying as too much 
illumination on the receiver itself. All 
three-way lamps should be turned to 
the same wattage as the other lamps in 
the room. 

Where 
home, or 
viewed in a classroom or auditorium, 
taken to 


there are children in- the 


where television is being 
even greater care should be 
see that correct light is provided, be 
cause young eyes can be easily injured. 
Frequently, children are allowed to sit 
too close to the set, with noses almost 
(Concluded on page 299) 
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bookcase units. Part of the light comes from fluor- 
escent lamps behind the bookcases’ wooden valances 
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By Eloise L. Downs 


Berea, Kentucky 


HAT irregular and intimate quality 

of things made entirely by the hu- 

man hand” is the way Willa Cather, 
in her novel, Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, describes that ‘‘something”’ 
that distinguishes a craft item from the 
regimented product of the assembly 
line. 

This July 24 through 29, in Gatlin- 
burg, ‘Tennessee, at the edge of the 
Great Smoky National Park, visitors to 
the Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 
Highlands will come in sleek, chrome- 
flashing cars that shout their assembly 
line perfection, to see things made en- 
tirely by hand in the exhibits and dem- 
onstrations that reflect a way of lite of 
bygone days. 

Phe Craftsman’s Fair is sponsored by 
the Southern Highlands Handicraft 
Guild and a parallel organization, the 
Southern Highlanders, Incorporated. It 
brings into focus the variety of crafts 
now being done in the Southern High- 
lands, the skill and fine craftsmanship 
of the artisans and the appeal of these 
items to small budgets. 

About twenty crafts are represented 
including weaving, spinning, vegetable 
basketry, wood- 
pottery, textile 


dyeing, broom-making, 
carving, leather work, 
painting, silk-screening and rug-making. 
There are hundreds of craftsmen. 

Many of the craftsmen are native 
mountaineers, among them the Chero- 
kee Indians, who are perpetuating the 
skills handed down in their families for 
generations. Others are “outsiders” who 
live in the mountains by choice or be- 
cause of the healthfulness of the cli- 
mate. These have turned to crafts as 
a creative hobby or as a means of sup- 
plementing their incomes. 

Karly in the 1900's, not many people 
in the United States outside the Ap- 
palachian mountains were conscious of 
the highlander except as an absurd fig- 
ure who used queer language, chewed 
tobacco, made moonshine and engaged 
in feuds. But individuals and 
educational institutions, recognizing the 
potentialities of these isolated and im- 


some 


poverished people, tried to help them 
and in helping them to help themselves 
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unearthed a rich heritage that America 
can claim as part of her culture. 

The Southern Highlands has been 
the source for some of the oldest hand 
arts in this country. Here, because of 
his imprisonment in his beloved moun- 
tains, the mountaineer was forced to 
continue to make by hand most of the 
things that were being supplied to other 
parts of the nation by machine. He 
also made his own entertainment, sing- 
ing old folk-songs and improvising his 
own musical instruments. 

In 1928, some of the people inter- 
ested in the movement to revive the 
rare old handicrafts which existed 
among the mountain people founded 
the Southern Highlands Handicraft 
Guild, a non-profit organization de- 
signed to perpetuate the crafts and help 
the craftsmen. From this small seedling, 
the Guild has grown until now it is a 
many 
separate together 
from a common purpose and aiming 
toward a higher goal—better crafts, bet- 
ter craftsmen, better lives for the crafts- 
men and those who use the crafts. 

To the practical modern mind, the 


” 


sturdy tree, a combination of 


units, all working 


word “hand-made 
mous with the requisites of good home 
furnishings—beauty, usefulness and good 
workmanship. To satisfy the need for 
aesthetic appeal as well as utility is the 
aim of those who make possible the 


is not always synony- 





Two of the many crafts of the south- 
illustrated here. 
finger 
weaving. A step in making hand-ham- 
mered copperware is shown at left 


ern highlands are 
Above, a_ girl demonstrates 


Craftsman’s Fair. Before a person can 
become a craft member, he must submit 
at least three samples of his work to 
be judged by a Jury of Standards as to 
originality of design and use and ex 
ecution of materials. 

To visitors at the Craftsman’s Fair it 
is apparent that those aims have been 
met to an amazing degree. Here are 
earthy people working with earthy me- 
diums. They create things of beauty 
that go with pine-paneling and chintz 
curtains yet somehow are at home in 
more formal surroundings. Pottery that 
is fun in a farm kitchen may quietly 
proclaim itself from a cherry table 
where the wood has become a polished 
jewel. A hand-woven red peasant skirt 
will look as stylish on the girl who is 
vacationing at an expensive resort as 
on the girl who is folk-dancing at the 
Craftsman’s Fair. 

This timeless quality may develop 
into something real in American art. 
Whether it does or not, one thing is 
certain—anyone who contributes to the 
growth of creative crafts of this type 
gains from his efforts. His profit lies 
in the real fun he gets from it as much 
as from his improved financial status. 
He has made a way of life of bygone 
days part of his way of life today. 

So has the user of handicrafts, who 
finds himself loving the thing he has 
acquired. Often the article seems to 
have a personality of its own. Perhaps 
the maker has given it a little of him 
self, or perhaps it just breathes of the 
mountains where it came into being. 
It seems to express the place from 
which it came, interpreting the peopl: 
of this area for those of another, mak 
ing the past a part of the present for 
many Americans. 
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Recipe of the Month 


Strawberry Meringue Glace 


3 egg whites 1 quart strawberry or 

14 teaspoon salt vanilla ice cream 
114 teaspoons vinegar 1 pint sliced or crushed 
114 cups sugar sweetened strawberrries 


l4 


14 teaspoon vanilla 

Beat egg whites until frothy. Add salt and continue to beat with a rotary beater or 
electric mixer until the mixture will stand in soft peaks. Add sugar, a tablespoon at a 
time, alternately with the vinegar, beating thoroughly after each addition. Continue to 
beat after all has been added until the white is very stiff and dry. Add vanilla and 
blend. Pile meringue on a lightly greased baking dish in six or eight piles, making an 
indentation in the top of each with the rounded side of a large spoon. Bake at 275°F. 
for one hour to one and one-quarter hours, or until crisp-crusted but not browned. Re- 
move from baking sheet and cool. (Meringues should be soft inside.) To serve, pile ice 
cream in the center of cooled meringues and top with sweetened strawberries. Makes 
six to eight servings. 
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Let's Make It Practical 


—Some suggestions for making foods classes 


more useful to high school girls 


PRACTICAL course in foods and 

nutrition offers each high school 

girl something she can use over and 
over in her daily living—now and later. 
Most homemakers fry bacon, scramble 
cges and make toast again and again, 
but they serve cheese souffle, tomato 
aspic and banana salad only occasion- 
ally. Therefore, the preparation of sim- 
ple everyday foods should be empha- 
sized in practical foods units. 

\ teacher learns from experience the 
importance of stressing skills which are 
used every day by the homemaker. 
With experience also, she develops her 
own time and money saving tricks. She 
becomes acquainted with local commer- 
cial establishments which are glad to 
cooperate with the school and she learns 
about the many sources of new home 
economics information. 

This article consists of practical teach- 
ing approaches developed over a period 
of years in my own classes. They in- 
volve skills and facts known to all home 
cconomics teachers, but I have tried to 
outline the particular points which 
need to be emphasized if high school 
eirls are to get maximum benefit from 
a foods course. Beginning teachers may 
find my experiences helpful in plan- 
ning practical lessons. ‘Those who have 
been teaching for a number of years 
may find that my experience parallels 
their own. 


Use a Questionnaire 

\ questionnaire early in the year will 
help determine the context of the 
course and give students a share in 
planning it. From this the teacher will 
discover that some girls consider vege- 
table cookery a mysterious adventure. 
Others admit they cannot make gravy. 
Many can fry meat and eggs, but know 
very little about other cookery methods 
for these important foods. 


Salads and Vegetables 
Girls usually mention “pretty salads” 
when requesting foods to prepare. If 
a class is given a variety of fresh vege- 
tables, fruits and seasonings, students 
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can prove to themselves that attractive 
salads are as individual as the imagina- 
tion of the cook who makes them. The 
laboratory session will be most effective, 
of course, after textbook study and class 
discussion about combining flavors, tex- 
tures and colors of foods and season- 
ings. 

Many homemakers use too much 
water and heat and overcook vegetables. 
Students must be taught early that good 
utensils will help prevent waste of food, 
fuel and time. Girls should understand 
the necessity of straight-sided saucepans 
with tight-fitting covers, sharp knives 
and efficient peelers for vegetable prepa- 
ration. 

Learning the rules of vegetable cook- 
ery will emphasize its simplicity: 

1. Put vegetables into a small quan- 

tity of boiling water. 

2. As soon as the water boils again, 

turn down the heat. 

3. Cook until just tender. 

4. Season and serve at once. 


All kinds of vegetables should be pro- 


wa ae 


By Ruth Collins Hope 


Homemaking Teacher 
Paola, Kansas 


vided. It is well to include some of the 
less familiar ones such as broccoli, ruta- 
baga and cauliflower. The firm, color- 
ful, fresh- flavored characteristics of 
properly cooked vegetables are more 
clearly seen if they are displayed before 
sauces are added. Faults of overcooking 
can be demonstrated with carrots that 
have been cooked so long they are 
mushy, dull and too sweet. 


Cream Sauce and Gravy 


Cream sauce can be made in the 
saucepan with vegetables to save time 
and pan washing. Push the vegetables 
to one side or remove them to a dish. 
Set the pan over medium to low heat. 
Add milk to vegetable liquid in pan 
to make one cup. Sift in two table- 
spoons of flour while beating with a 
mixing fork or whisk. Slow sifting and 

(Concluded on page 298) 





A local butcher shows Mrs. Hope’s senior homemaking students how to choose 
meats. Such a demonstration helps bridge the gap between textbook facts 
about grades and cuts and their application to everyday purchasing problems 
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HE Knave'’s fondness for tarts is 

shared by a good many people, for 

tarts are one of the prettiest des- 
serts and if skillfully made, ene of the 
most delicious. We hope that, like the 
Queen, you too will be making tarts 
some summer day. They are the per- 
fect dessert for parties for the sweet 
girl graduate or the bride and_ her 
bridesmaids. 

Tarts can, of course, be made from 
the standard pie crust recipes you use 
in your foods laboratories, but there 
are several unusual and distinctive 
pastries which are also suitable and 
which will make a special contribution 
to your reputation as the town’s best 
cook. For example, have you tried 
Boiling Water Pastry for tartlet shells? 
Here is a pastry that need not be han- 
dled with the fingers and is even better 
if made the day before it is used. 


Boiling Water Pastry 
24 cup shortening 
14 cup boiling water 
2 cups sifted flour 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon baking powder 


Pour boiling water over shortening in 
mixing bowl and beat with fork until 
creamy. Add sifted dry ingredients and 
blend thoroughly. Chill before rolling. 
If convenient the pastry should be made 
the day before it is to be used. 


For a special flavorful pastry substi- 
tute fruit juice (orange, for example, 
plus a dash of grated orange rind) for 
water in the above recipe. 

And here’s our Never-Fail Puff Paste. 
Perfect. puff paste consists of literally 
scores of alternate layers of butter and 
dough. These delicate layers are easily 
achieved by careful folding and rolling. 
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The Queen of Hearts, 
she made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day. 
The Knave of Hearts, 
he stole those tarts 
And took them clean away. 


he Made Some Tar 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


Puff paste seems to puff better when 
made with all-purpose flour. Sutter 
or margarine or a blend of the two 
must be the shortening used. If pos- 
sible, the pastry should be made a day 
ahead so that it is thorougly chilled 
before baking. 


Puff Paste 
cups sifted flour 


N 


1 teaspoon salt 

l egg yolk 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
About % cup ice water 

| cup butter 


Sift flour and salt and moisten to a 
firm dough with the beaten egg yolk 
combined with lemon juice and water. 
Turn onto floured board, knead until 
smooth and roll into an oblong sheet. 
Wash butter (see directions below) and 
press into a flat cake about half as 
large as the dough. Lay it on the 
dough, at one end, and fold the other 
end of dough over it enclosing it like 
the fruit in a turnover. Press edges 
well together, turn half around on 
board, and roll out iengthwise, being 
careful to keep all edges straight and 
even, Fold into three layers as a sheet 
of paper would be folded to fit a busi- 
ness envelope. Press edges firmly to 
gether, again turn half around on 
board, and roll out as before. Chill 


and repeat this rolling and folding un- 
til the pastry has been rolled seven 
times, chilling between rollings when 
necessary to keep butter firm, Should 
butter ooze through pastry, pat a little 
dry flour over it and chill before re- 
rolling. 

(To wash butter, press and work it 
in a bowl of cold water to extract salt 
and any buttermilk remaining in it. 
Press between folds of a damp towel 
and chill before using.) 


Five Minute Pastry 


2 cups sifted flour 


teaspoon salt 


~ 


teaspoon baking powder 


t 
— 


cup shortening 
l egg yolk 
About 14 cup ice water 


Sift together flour, salt and baking 
powder. Cream shortening in a bowl 
as for cake. As soon as it ts light and 
fluffy add the sifted dry ingredients. 
Mix with a knife and do not touch at 
all with the hands. Beat egg yolk, com- 
bine with ice water and use to moisten 
pastry. Roll out once on floured board. 

You may add to the above, or to the 
Fruit Juice Pastry, one-half cup very 
finely chopped Brazil nuts or pecans o1 
coconut. 

To bake shells for tartlets press 

(Concluded on page 297) 
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Nutrition 
High Lights 


HREE widely known scientists who 

have distinguished themselves re- 

peatedly in the field of nutrition 
research were honored at the April 
19th meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Nutrition held in Atlantic City 
this year. 

The best known, probably, of the 
three men honored on this occasion, 
was Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Professor 
Emeritus of Columbia University. For 
many years his name has been synony- 
mous with the field of chemistry of 
food and nutrition. Much of his re- 
search has been in the chemistry of 
milk and the various nutrients con- 
tained in milk. Knowledge concerning 
the effect of generous amounts of these 
nutrients on birth, growth, longevity 
and the postponement of old age in 
laboratory animals as well as in human 
beings has been of great value in teach- 
ing as well as in the research field. 

It is not surprising to his former stu- 
dents, therefore, that he was given the 
1950 Borden award for still further re- 
search into the nutritive importance 
of dairy products. As a result of his 
untiring research into the value of milk 
and dairy products in the dict, these 
foods have come to occupy a very high 
place in the American dict. 


The Osborne and Mendel Award 

Dr. Conrad Elvehjem of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is also one of the 
widely known research workers in nutri- 
tion. Dr. Elvehjem has made many 
notable additions to our knowledge of 
vitamins and how they function with- 
in the tissues in relation to each other 
and to other nutrients. He has also 
found practical applications for this 
newer knowledge made at a time when 
sound advice on this subject was great- 
lv needed by dietitians and nutrition- 
ists. 

Very early in his work with vitamin 
concentrates Dr. Elvehjem noted that 
vitamins have quantitative as well as 
qualitative relationships to each other 
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and to some minerals and other nu- 
trients. Taking huge dosages of vita- 
mins without careful supervision might 
result in a marked disturbance of the 
delicately balanced intermediary meta- 
bolism naturally existing in the body. 

His advice to dietitians and all who 
had charge of feeding the sick was to 
avoid giving vitamin concentrates ex- 
cept in emergencies, and then only un- 
der careful medical supervision. He 
also urged all teachers of nutrition to 
call attention to the fact that large 
quantities of vitamins occur naturally 
in many foods and that these foods are 
a more satisfactory way of improving 
health than artificial sources of vita- 
mins alone. 

The wisdom back of this advice is ob- 
vious when we remember that relation- 
ships among vitamins are both quan- 
titative and qualitative. Natural foods 
contain the right vitamins in the right 
amounts and right relationships to 
bring about the best curative results 
in the patient. At the same time the 
patient is being assisted to regain his 
appetite for good natural foods and the 
digestive tract is being restored to its 
normal working condition. Thus the 
entire body benefits from such feeding 
practices and an improved state of 
health in both body and mind is the 
result. 

Dr. Elvehjem was presented with the 
Osborne and Mendel award this year 
for his contributions to the knowledge 
of interdependence between amino 
acids and vitamins of the B complex. 


Honor Award to Dr. Castle 

Dr. William B. Castle of the Har- 
vard University Medical School was the 
third recipient of an honor award at the 
April 19th meeting. He was given the 
Mead-Johnson Vitamin B complex 
award for 1950. His research has led 
to the concept of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic factors in the baffling disease of 
pernicious anemia. In his studies he 
was able to show the relationship of 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


vitamin B,, to the concept, and to 
assist in establishing the fact that B,. 
is a potent and effective anti-pernicious 
anemia factor. 


Calcium Deficiency Common 

In this, comparatively speaking, well- 
fed country, one of the major problems 
of nutrition today is the difficulty of 
supplying sufficient calcium through the 
diet to meet the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances. ‘This is surprising to most 
students of nutrition since a quart of 
milk or its equivalent (as cheese, ice 
cream, etc.) will provide more than a 
gram of calcium in the most easily 
utilizable form. American people are 
using more dairy products now than 
ever in the history of dietary studies. 
Wherein does the fault lie? 

The explanations for this dietary de- 
ficiency, common to a large part of our 
population, are summed up in_ the 
statement that the full amount of cal- 
cium may be present in the diet, but 
much of it be rendered unavailable 
to the body because intestinal absorp- 
tion is imperfect. 

Intestinal absorption of calcium dif- 
fers with individuals and may be as 
low as twenty to forty percent. A 
study made of a large number of in- 
dividuals of different ages shows that 
the above low percentage of absorption 
is not uncommon. ‘These figures repre- 
sent a tremendous waste. 

The reasons why there may be such 
heavy losses are many: 

1. Well nourished and healthy indi- 
viduals absorb calcium more efficiently 
than undernourished or convalescent 
people. 

2. Vitamin D, lactose and fats in 
the diet promote increased intestinal 
absorption. 

3. Calcium from milk has been shown 
to be better utilized than most sources 
of calcium. 

4. For the best use of calcium in the 
mineralization of bone, phosphorus must 
also be present in the tissues. 
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Canning—A Summer Home Project 





WORTHWHILE summer home 

project does two things: it pro- 

vides practical experience and it 
meets a need of the student or her 
family. A home canning project fills 
both requirements. ‘The girl who helps 
her mother preserve food for the win- 
ter not only perfects a skill, but also 
helps her family save money. 


Planning for Canning 

A brief review of canning principles 
will prepare students to be of real serv- 
ice when summer crops are ripe. The 
importance of using a reliable canning 
guide should be stressed. So should the 
necessity for careful planning. What 
shall be canned? How much? When? 

What will depend on the size of the 
family, their fondness for certain canned 
foods and the foods available in good 
condition and at a reasonable price. 
The time which can be given to the 
project and whether or not a pressure 
canner is available are other factors. 

How much is also an individual mat- 
ter. Each person in a family which uses 
only home canned foods would eat 214 
quarts of greens, 314 quarts of tomatoes 
and 31% quarts of some other vegetable 
every month. The girl and mother 
must decide how cost, availability and 
preference for vegetables in other forms 
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will affect their annual canning budget. 

When depends partly on the weather. 
All foods should be canned when they 
are at their best. This is usually at the 
height of the growing season when they 
are also cheapest and most plentiful. 
The best date for canning each food 
varies from section to section and from 
season to season. Whatever the date, 
the best time for canning all foods is 
within two hours of harvesting. The 
shorter the time from field to can, the 
higher the nutritive retention and the 
lower the chances of spoilage. 


Equipment 

All equipment should be ready be- 
fore fruits and vegetables are prepared. 
Jars and all lids except those with a 
sealing compound should be washed in 
hot, soapy water and rinsed, then 
heated in hot water just before using. 
It is not necessary to boil them if the 
pressure canner or hot water bath meth- 
ods are used. 

Jars should be clean and unchipped. 
Rubber rings should be new and the 
right size for the jar. The standard 
mason jar can use three types of lid: 
the porcelain-lined zinc cap with rub- 
ber shoulder ring; the glass lid with 
top seal rubber ring and metal screw 
band; and the flat metal lid with seal- 


By Patricia Appleyard 


August is usually a peak produc- 
tion month for plump, juicy ripe 
plums like those at left. Indeed, 
dozens of fruits and vegetables 
are at their best during summer 
vacation—just waiting to be made 
into jams and jellies or to be 
processed in water bath or pres- 
sure canner by your students. 
Picture courtesy of General Foods 


ing compound and metal screw band. 
Another familiar jar, sometimes called 
the lightning jar, has two wire bails, 
one to hold the glass lid in place and 
another to seal the jar. It requires a 
rubber ring. Another type of container 
is the tin can. It needs special sealing 
equipment, but takes up less storage 
space. ; 

Any kettle which is deep enough can 
be used as a hot water bath canner. 
There must be two to four inches head- 
room above the jars so that water can 
cover the tops and still not boil over. 
A rack under which the water can cir- 
culate is also necessary, but this can 
often be improvised. For example, an 
old pie or cake tin punched with holes 
would serve the purpose. If the rack 
has partitions, the jars will not knock 
together when the water boils. 

A pressure canner is a must for low 
acid foods. If it has a dial gauge, the 
instrument should be checked for ac- 
curacy at the beginning of the season 
and once during the season if the can- 
ner is in frequent use. 


Methods 
There are four main methods of 
home canning: the oven method, the 
open kettle method, the hot water bath 
(Concluded on next page) 
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method and the pressure method. 

The oven method should not be used. 
If the lids of can being processed in 
this way are too tight,pressure develops 
in the cans and may cause them to 
burst. On the other hand, if lids are 
loose, the temperature of the food will 
not rise above the boiling point and 
the food may be insufficiently processed. 

The open kettle method consists of 
heating food in an open vessel and then 
sealing it in sterilized containers with- 
out further processing. It is not recom- 
mended for most foods because of the 
greater possibility of contamination. 
Jams and_ jellies and pickles and 
relishes, which do not depend entirely 
on heat for their preservation, are 
canned by this method. 

There are two kinds of hot water 
bath processing—the hot and the cold 
pack methods. When the hot pack 
method is used, food is heated before 
being put into jars for processing in 
the hot water bath. Food canned by 
the cold pack method is packed in jars 
uncooked and then processed. USDA 
studies with tomatoes show that the 
cold pack gives a better colored and 
better shaped product. However, cold 
packed foods require a longer proces- 
sing time. The hot and cold pack meth- 
ods are both used in canning with tin 
cans. Fruits and tomatoes are usually 
canned by the hot water bath method. 

The hot pack method is used when 
canning with the pressure cooker. Di- 
rections from the manufacturer are in- 
cluded with each pressure cooker and 
should be followed exactly. 

Whatever method is used, jars should 
be allowed to cool on a rack or thick 
cloth away from drafts. A draft may 
cause too sudden cooling and the jar 
may burst. If lids are not self sealing, 
they should be tightened as soon as the 
jars are taken from the canner. 


Storage 


Home canned foods should be stored 
in a cool, dry place, as convenient to 
the kitchen as possible. High temper- 
ature$ encourage spoilage and destruc- 
tion of nutrients. Freezing will not 
cause spoilage, but is detrimental to 
flavor and should be avoided. Moisture 
may cause metal lids to rust. 

Each jar should be plainly labeled 
with the kind of food, date of canning 
and any other pertinent information. 
Foods of the same kind should be 
stored together. 


Principles 

The purpose of all processing is to 
destroy molds, yeast and bacteria and 
to inactivate enzymes. Acid checks the 
growth of microorganisms. For this rea- 
son, high acid foods can be processed 
safely in the hot water bath. The 
higher temperature of the pressure 
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cooker is needed to insure success with 
low acid foods. 

Possible forms of spoilage include fer- 
mentation, flat sour, putrefaction and 
botulism. The latter is the most danger- 
ous and is most likely to occur in low 
acid foods. Such foods should always 
be boiled ten to twenty minutes before 
they are tasted. If there is any sign of 
spoilage, the contents of the can should 
be destroyed. 


Canning in the Past 

Today’s home canning with its spe- 
cial equipment and carefully tested di- 
rections is a far cry from early methods. 
When Nicholas Appert won Napoleon’s 
prize for a new method of preserving 
food, no one knew why the food kept. 
In spite of this lack of scientific reasons 
for doing it, Appert used a hot water 
bath and a crude autoclave (or pres- 
sure cooker)—methods similar to those 
recommended for home canning today. 

In 1858, John R. Mason secured pat- 
ent rights for the jars that bear his 
name. Large numbers of special can- 
ning jars were first distributed nation- 
ally at a reasonable price about 1888. 
In 1905, the first canning bulletin was 
published by the Louisiana State Ex- 
periment Station. The first Farmer's 
Bulletin on the subject came out in 
1909. Subsequent research has given us 
the precise standards for home canning 
that make the job so easy and efficient 
today. 


That Something Extra 


A skilled craftsman likes to show his 
skill occasionally by producing some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary. Af- 
ter your students have demonstrated 
their proficiency at canning staple 
foods, they may want to win extra ap- 
plause for a product that is especially 
good and a little different. We suggest 
one of the following recipes to fill this 
need. 


Spiced Ripe Peach Jam 
with Brazil Nuts 
4 cups prepared fruit 
4 cup lemon juice 
71% cups sugar 
1 cup thinly sliced Brazil nut meats 
bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare the fruit, peel and pit 
about 3 pounds soft ripe peaches. Chop 
very fine or grind. Measure 4 cups into 
a very large saucepan. Add \% to 1 





teaspoon each, cinnamon, cloves, and 
allspice or any desired combination of 
spices. Squeeze the juice from 2 me- 


dium-sized lemons. Measure % cup 
into saucepan with peaches. Add nuts. 
To make the jam, add sugar to fruit 
in saucepan and mix well. Place over 
high heat, bring to a full rolling boil, 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat and at once 
stir in bottled fruit pectin. Then stir 
and skim by turns for 5 minutes to cool 
slightly, to prevent floating fruit. Ladle 
quickly into glasses. Paraffin at once. 
Makes about 11 six-ounce glasses. 


Green Tomato Mincemeat 


gallon chopped green tomatoes 
tablespoon salt 

orange 

cups brown sugar 

cups seedless raisins 

cup grape juice or cider 
cups chopped apple or pear 
teaspoons cinnamon 
teaspoon cloves 

teaspoon ginger 

teaspoon nutmeg 


-_ 
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Sprinkle chopped tomatoes with salt. 
Let stand one hour. Drain. Cover to- 
matoes with boiling water. Let stand 
five minutes. Drain. Add grated rind 
and pulp of orange. Mix all ingredi- 
ents and cook until thick. Pack into 
hot jars. Process 20 minutes in hot 
water bath. 


Thyme and Grape Jelly 
1% cup boiling water 
2 or 3 sprigs fresh thyme 
3 cups sugar 
1% cups bottled grape juice 
\% cup bottled fruit pectin 


Pour boiling water over thyme. Cover 
and let stand 15 minutes. Strain through 
fine cheesecloth. Measure thyme infu- 
sion and add water to make Y% cup. 
Combine infusion, sugar and grape 
juice in large saucepan. Bring to boil 
quickly. Add pectin, stirring constantly, 
bring to full rolling boil. Boil hard half 
a minute. Remove from heat and skim. 
Pour into jelly glasses and paraffin at 
once. This is especially good with ham, 
smoked pork tenderloin, roast beef or 
steak. 


Home Canning Guides 
Answers by the Canning Doctor, West- 
ern Beet Sugar Producers, 2 Pine St., 
San Francisco 11, California. 
Ball Blue Book, Ball Brothers Com 
pany, Muncie, Indiana. 25 cents. 
Home Canning of Fruits and Vege. 
tables. AIS-64, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Kerr Home Canning Book. Kerr Glass 
Manufacturing Corporation, Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. 15 cents. 
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What Are the Funetions 
of the School Lunch? 


[WYHE school lunch program is growing 
so rapidly that those entrusted with 
its administration find themselves 

almost fully occupied with its operation 

alone. 

Most supervisors agree, however, that 
these problems are generally their 
simplest ones. Problems usually recog- 
nized as being most difficult are related 
to: 

A. General recognition of the school 
lunch program as an integral part of 
education. 

B. More widespread teacher coopera- 
tion. 

Careful consideration of these last 
two problems leads one to suspect that 
they are really aspects of a greater 
problem, and will yield to its solution. 
That problem is to establish a gener- 
ally acceptable definition of the func- 
tion of the school lunch program in the 
schools. 

Friends of school lunch are naturally 
inclined to define the function of the 
program in terms of their own inter- 
ests. To the USDA it is mainly a dis- 
tributive medium for so-called agricul- 
tural surplus. The average parent sup- 
ports it because it solves the problem 
of an adequate noon meal for her chil- 
dren. The nutritionist believes it will 
raise the general health level of the na- 
tion and acclaims its contribution to 
the diet of the undernourished, under- 
privileged child. Many school prin- 
cipals and teachers see its benefits in 
the improved health and better adjust- 
ment of many children and, because of 
these observations, give enthusiastic 
support. 

However, these considerations may 
not serve as the basis of a satisfactory 
philosophy of school lunch from the 
educator’s point of view. They may 
not justify a hot lunch program. 

There are many sincere and able edu- 
cators who seriously question that these 
obvious values compensate for the nega- 
tive results. Does school lunch encour- 
age the disintegration of the home by 
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By L. H. Bates 


Director, School Lunch Program 
Granite School District 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


shifting yet more of the responsibili- 
ties of child rearing to the state? Does 
the very adequacy of the meal tend to 
encourage the parent to be less ex- 
acting in the planning of meals at 
home? Could the funds and effort in- 
volved in conducting a good school 
lunch program be better spent in teach- 
ing parents the fundamentals of nu- 
trition and popularizing the prepara- 
tion of more adequate home-prepared 
lunches? What credence can be given 
to the belief held by some that we are 
fostering socialism and regimentation 
under the guise of more adequate nu- 
trition? 

Arguments of this kind are not new 
in the history of American education. 
Answers to them are best stated in 
terms of the program’s function and its 
objectives. 

What is the function of the school 
lunch program in the school? Undeni- 
ably it is a feeding program. A school 
lunch poorly prepared and _ indiffer- 
ently served will be rejected by both 
teacher and pupil, and so must fail. 
Only after the numerous problems of 
purchasing, preparation and serving are 
solved can the school lunch begin to 
realize its other and possibly more im- 
portant potential. 

Our superintendent often reminds us 
that “The behavior patterns which are 
formed during the educative process are 
more important than the information 
obtained.” This question of the form- 
ing of behavior patterns yields the 
key to our problem. 

A feeding program as such, has little 
justification as part of a school cur- 
riculum. But modern educators are 
quick to recognize the worth of a pro- 
gram which teaches proper eating hab- 
its and their relation to health, broad 
food horizons and their relation to 


gracious living, lunch room etiquette 
and its lessons in social behavior. 
Should the primary function of school 
lunch be the teaching of these educa- 
tional values? 

The cooperative teacher has always 
been indispensable in the conduct of a 
successful school lunch program. She 
is the only logical supervisor of the 
child at lunch. She is best prepared 
to encourage the development of desir 
able behavior patterns during this im- 
portant learning period. Gaining her 
good will is a pertinent consideration 
for every school lunch executive. 

But many teachers are not coopera 
tive. This is understandable. The 
teacher burdened with the responsibili- 
ties of a heavy pupil load and numer- 
ous other demands upon her time and 
energy would naturally be reluctant to 
accept still another responsibility. Since 
child feeding has but recently become 
a school activity, the teacher has little 
Further 
more, the program is not accepted by 


information on the subject. 


many in the profession and its function 
is obscure. Only if the* program be 
comes recognized for its educational 
values will the average teacher give en 
thusiastic Cooperation and support. 
The responsibility for developing the 
educational potential of the program 
should rest largely with the school 
lunch 
unit manager. At least this should be 
so during its inception. They should 


administrator, supervisor and 


sponsor any necessary change of em 
phasis. Initial information and _refer- 
ences, educational materials and _ liter 
ature, the tools and equipment neces- 
sary for the conduct of such a program 
should be gathered by the school lunch 
officials and made available for the 
teachers’ use. 

In conclusion, one more statement by 
our superintendent seems pertinent. 
Superintendent Gourley believes that 
“The sooner we realize that school 
lunch is an educative process, the soon- 
er we will get cooperation.” 
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What's Going On in the Home 





ing out the plug, say the Rural 

Electrification specialists of the 
USDA. This prevents damage to the 
plug and to the convenience outlet in 
the wall. By pulling the plug when an 
appliance is running or heating, the 
flow of electricity is shut off gradually 
causing it to spark or make an arc be- 
tween the prongs of the plug and the 
wall outiet. This burns the prongs, 
leaving them pitted, rough and dark 
and may burn the contacts in the out- 
let. The prongs then cannot make a 
good contact and eventually will bring 
in no electricity at all. By using the 
appliance switch there is an immediate, 
clean cut-off in current. The plug may 
then be removed with no danger of 
sparking or burning. If an appliance 
does not have its own switch, the plug 
should be pulled out as fast as possible 
when disconnecting. 


Tis. oft the appliance before pull- 


Safety Award Winners 

In the interest of home safety I ewis 
& Conger, a large home equipment store 
in New York City, has made its Fifth 
Annual Safety Awards to manufactur- 
ers of home products. The products 
were judged for their effectiveness in 
preventing common home accidents, 
simplicity of use or application and 
reasonable price. 

The Grand Award went to EKCO 
Products Company for the Ekconomic 
Low-Pressure Cooker-Sterilizer. The new 
cooker features the terminal sterilization 
method for infant food preparation. 
Bottles and nipples are sterilized and 
the formula cooked at the same time. 
The safety of the Ekconomic for gen- 











A modern ice refrigerator by Vitalaire 


eral cooking is achieved by the low 
pressure of 334 pounds and an inter- 
locking handle safety device which pre- 
vents opening the cooker when there is 
more than ¥% pound pressure inside. 

The eight other Safety Awards were 
given to the following products: The 
Mary Proctor Hi-Lo Ironing Table 
which is aimost impossible to tip ac- 
cidentally. Legs are off-set to provide 
comfortable knee room for sit-down 
ironing. It adjusts to nine heights. 

The Allen Rubber-Loc Rug Cushion 
which has a center of blended fibers 
and both top and bottom surfaces rub- 
berized. One surface is also waffled for 
effective non-skidding beneath rugs. 

The Can-O-Mat Can Opener which 
has a special magnet to hold the lid 
as it is severed. Both cutter and mag- 
net are removable for easy cleaning. 

The Rubbermaid Tredeasy Floor Mat 
which makes standing less tiring be- 
cause it has a thick sponge rubber pad 
on the bottom for softness. Molded 
rubber on the top makes it easy to clean 
and resistant to wear. From the same 
company and sharing honors with the 
floor mat is the Safti-Cup Bath Mat. 
It is a molded rubber mat with suc- 
tion vacuum cups on its underside that 
anchor the mat and provide safe foot- 
ing for the bather. 

The No-Shok Extension Cord Set 
which eliminates the danger of unpro- 
tected electrical outlets. A built-in ro- 
tary cap automatically closes the out- 
let when not in use. 

The Gard-Rite Window Guard which 
is an adjustable steel grille that requires 
no special tools for installation. 

The Saf-T-Hook which is something 
new in the conventional hook and eye 
for locking doors, gates, etc. It cannot 
be locked or opened accidentally be- 
cause of a sleeve which grips the hook- 
end when closed. Only by grasping 
the sleeve and pushing back against the 
spring can the safety hook be opened. 

The Glencoe Electric Heating Pad 
which has the heating unit sealed in 
molded Neoprene rubber, making it 
wetproof. The electric cord is vul- 
canized into the pad and the wall plug 
is molded onto the supply cord. Ther- 
mostatic controls provide safe heat. 


Iee Refrigerators 
The ice refrigerator is used in 11 
million American homes today. But 
the modern ice refrigerator is a far cry 
from the old ice box. It is sleek and 
attractive. It is better insulated, re- 
quiring re-icing only every four to 


By Lois Cook 





The new, unseamed bedspreads with 
matching draperies, introduced by 
Burlington Mills, have screen printed 
patterns in vat colors. Made of cotton 
and rayon, they can be washed safely 


seven days, depending on the outside 
temperature. The drip-pan has been 
eliminated and it drains either into the 
plumbing or through an opening to the 
outside of the house. And the iceman 
uses a drip-proof bag. Shown on this 
page is one of the modern ice refrig- 
erators. It is a Vitalaire with a capac- 
ity of six cubic feet and holds 100 
pounds of ice. Retail price is $99.50. 


Towel Mates 


A new mating of towels has been in- 
troduced by Cannon Mills. Rather 
than “his” and “hers” to distinguish the 
male and female of the species, two dif- 
ferent, yet harmonious, woven patterns 
identify them. A tailored Greek key de- 
sign is for the man of the house and 
a pattern of cherry blossoms silhouetted 
against the Grecian key motif is for the 
Mrs. The towels are available in single 
color units or in contrasting colors. 


Automatic Gas Dryer 


The homemaker just flicks a switch 
to start the new Whirlpool automatic 
gas dryer. A glow coil warms up and 
ignites the pilot burner. This in turn 
heats a mercury filled capsule which 
produces pressure to close a switch and 
prepare the main burner for operation. 
Then the main burner lights. For 
safety, the flow of gas to the main burn- 
er is turned off automatically in case 
either the gas supply to the pilot or 
the electricity is interrupted. When gas 
or electricity is restored, the dryer starts 
automatically. Also when the dryer 
door is opened, everything stops. It is 
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adaptable to every type of gas and the 
entire gas burner unit can be removed 
in a few minutes for easy servicing. 


Aluminum Ware 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, New Kensington, Pa., has 
put a cover on their most popular sized 
oblong Wear-Ever baking pan. The 
cover slides:on and off and can be used 
alone as a baking sheet for cookies and 
biscuits and as a serving tray. With the 
cover the pan can be used as an auxili- 
ary storage container in the refrigerator 
or for cakes and cookies in addition to 
its regular baking duties. 


Product Briefs 


e Today's fluorescent lamps are 3 times 
cheaper than their 1938 prototypes and 
perform 10 times better, say Westing- 
house engineers. They now burn 7 
times longer than incandescent light 
bulbs. The average tubular lamp will 
light a schoolroom for at least 8 years 
before it must be replaced. 

e The compact burglar alarm of the 
Electromagic Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is easily attached to any door or win- 
dow with only two screws. It is pow- 
ered by a self-contained electric unit, 
requires no wiring, and sounds a con- 
tinuous ear-piercing alarm at the slight- 


test opening of the door or window. 
It is available in walnut or ivory fin- 
ished plastic case and sells for $1.98. 

e A little gadget called the White 
House Lemon Server makes lemon serv- 
ing more dainty. It consists of a 
chrome-plated pin which is run through 
the half slice of lemon and two springed 
levers which fit over the rind. Pressing 





This is the new Hoover light weight 
Aero-Dyne tank cleaner. It features a 
disposable paper bag as well as the 
conventional cloth bag and convenient 
handles on both the top and end. The 
rug nozzle has a 9-inch floating brush 


the levers together causes the juice to 
flow down the pin and drip on the 
food— leaving the fingers unseasoned. 
They are sold in sets of four. The 
Altom Corp., New York City, is the 
manufacturer. 

e For cooling off this summer the Bil 
nor Corp., Maspeth, L. |. N. Y., is 
manufacturing a Vinylite plastic pool 
which can be placed on the backyard 
lawn. Measuring 9 feet in diameter, it 
holds 700 gallons of water. It is easily 
inflated by a _ bicycle or automobile 
pump and deflates to store in a pack- 
age 18 by 18 by 8 inches. 

e@ The Lily of the Valley has been fash- 
ioned in sterling in the newest Gorham 
silverware pattern. The asymmetrical 
design has simple, graceful lines and 
brings to the table the year around the 
delicate beauty of one of the first flow 
ers of spring. Place settings are $25.50 
for the luncheon size. 

e For babies there is a training spoon 
with swivel action to keep the bowl 
level on its way to the baby’s mouth. 
However, when the child puts the 
spoon against food or the dish, the 
slight pressure exerted downward on 
the handle keeps the bowl firmly in 
one position. It has a plastic handle 
with a stainless steel bowl and is mar 
keted by Price Industries, Akron, Ohio 
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Science took a look at ironing with a 
view to making this hard work easier. 
Thousands of women the country 
over were interviewed and observed 
at their ironing. Research proved that 
three factors — standing, lifting, need- 
less movement — cause ironing to be 
such a tedious chore. 
Did you know that in ironing 
for a family of three the 
equivalent of 2% tons is 
lifted? Did you know that 
standing up to iron puts fa- 
tiguing pressure on ten major 
body muscles? Did you know 
that awkward and needless 
ironing motions eat up both 








e WANT TO SEE THE MARY PROCTOR IRONING 
METHOD IN ACTION? STOP AT BOOTH 117 


AT THE CONVENTION. 


e Mary Proctor Ironing Equipment is 
available to you at professional rates. 


e MARY PROCTOR WILL HELP YOU INTRODUCE 
HER IRONING METHOD TO YOUR SCHOOL. FOR 
FULL INFORMATION SEND COUPON Page 304 
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time and energy? 
To offset these things, engineers and 
ironing specialists developed the Mary 
Proctor Ironing Method . . . the finest, 
work-saving ironing devices .. . Mary 
Proctor Never-Lift Steam Iron irons 
steam or dry, need never be lifted, 
Completely Dependable Household 
Servants. 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 





It cuts ironing time and effort in half! 


Mary Proctor Hi-Lo Ironing Table 
adjusts to users height, makes sit- 
down ironing practical, Mary Proctor 
Cordminder ends aggravation of muss- 
ing work with dragging? cord, Mary 
Proctor Custom-Fit Pad and Cover 
Set fits board drum-tight for smooth- 
est ironing... and related time-saving 
ironing techniques graphically illus- 
trated in the Mary Proctor Ironing 
Book. 


With the Mary Proctor Iron- 
ing Method . . . you never 
once lift your iron off the 
board. You save up to %4 
sprinkling time. You sit down 
to iron in comfort. You make 
every ironing motion count. 
You treat each fabric prop- 
erly, safely . . . lengthen the 
life of garments. You iron 
and press with ease articles 
you may never before have 
attempted, save $50 to $100 
a year in laundry, tailor bills. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





UMMERTIME! And your thoughts 

turn to holidays, lazy days, hot 

weather, keeping cool and light 
weight clothes. 

A tour of the department stores in 
New York City reveals some exciting 
new combinations in fashions, fabrics 
and fancies—such as trimmings and ac- 
cessories. The styles of women’s clothes 
have not been so varied, so easy to wear 
and so pretty in ages. 

Just to be able to feast your eyes 
on and handle the lovely summer fab- 
rics will give you a thrill. The tex- 
tile names with which you are familiar 
—Everfast, Hope Skillman, Bates, 
Dan River, Dan _ Fuller, Liberty, 
Tootal, Moygashel, Burlington, Mallin- 
son, Skinner—and many others appear 
on these beautiful fabrics. | Anyone 
who loves to sew will not be able to 
resist starting immediately. 

Cottons offer the most variety as to 
quality, texture, appearance and price. 
Prints in East Indian, Persian, floral 
and geometric designs range in price 
from 39 cents to $5.95 (imported hand 
screened) per yard. Iridescent cham- 
brays have taken on tawney hues of 
golden brown, copper and burnished 
bronze. Some have a dobby weave 
which gives a_self-dotted effect. <A 
heavy cotton imported from France is 
in a double cloth weave. It is a nat- 
ural for skirts, jackets and beach coats, 
because the color and design are re- 
versed; one side can be used to trim the 
other. 


Other Interesting Fabrics 

Under the trade name Everglaze, a 
new finishing process for cotton fabrics 
has been introduced by Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co. With this process as 
many as a dozen different effects may 
be produced on one basic cotton fabric. 
Thus a plain cotton material can be 
given grain, two-tone, waffle, pique, 
moire and etched surfaces. The finish 
is permanent and gives the fabric crease 
resistance. The new Everglaze treat- 
ment is described in detail in the 
Spring 1950 issue of American Fabrics, 
pages 68 to 73. 

Other popular fabrics are piques in 
new and old weaves, in_ birds-eye, 
cloque and waffle effects. From all re- 
ports, there will be nothing smarter 
than a town suit of black waffle pique 
this summer. Percales, chambrays, 
“Indian Head,” denim, gingham, 
“Butcher” linen and pure linen in all 
weights from heavy suiting to handker- 
chief sheer, are offered in delectable 
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colors. Burlap is holding its own and 
is used for many articles of wearing 
apparel from hats to shoes. It is al- 
ways lined, of course. 

If you are spending your summer 
in the city you will want to investigate 
both rayon and silk shantungs; pongee 
in natural shades; taffetas and crepes, 
printed and plain; silk and rayon ben- 
galines and failles. 


The Separates Story 

Separates seem to be an increasingly 
popular fashion. There are separate 
skirts, narrow or full, separate blouses, 
jackets and jerkins for play, day and 
gay evenings. Low-necked _ sleeveless 
blouses are teamed up with full pleated, 
flared, gathered skirts. Try plaid 
gingham with white pique for day; 
a glazed flowered chintz gathered skirt 
with a dark solid color off-shoulder 
blouse for evening. Use black pique 
separates alternating with white ones 
for the smartest color combination 
anywhere from beach to town. 

To make separates appear as one, 
wide belts or cummerbunds bridge the 
gap. These “middlings” may match 
either blouse or skirt, or be completely 
different. Sometimes they are made 
of straw to match shoes and bag. 


“Fuller” Fuller Skirts 

One of the simplest and most useful 
summer fashions is the complete circle 
skirt. Dan Fuller, one of the cotton 
textile manufacturers, is printing special 
designs on a fairly heavy cotton fabric 
which when made into a complete cir- 
cle follow the outline of the skirt and 
radiate out from the center. They are 
called the “Fuller” skirts. Other circu- 
lar skirts are made of gay printed fab- 
rics. One of the stores in New York 
recommends making them of cotton up- 
holstery fabrics to give added stiff- 
ness and weight. 


Sheer Magic 

Sheer fabrics have taken designers 
by storm and at least one transparent 
dress seems a must for every smart 
woman’s wardrobe this summer. In 
cotton, one sees cloque or seersucker 
organdy printed in floral designs, 
dotted swiss, lawn, voile, dimity, plain 
organdy and tissue gingham. Other 
sheer fabrics in rayon, nylon and silk 
are of new and old varieties. Lace, 
net, silk or rayon organza, georgette 
crepe, chiffon, nylon organdy, sheer 
nylon seersucker, sheer nylon jersey, 
“Bemberg” sheer and countless others 


By Dorothy S. Day 





A few samples from the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s foreign fabric library are shown 
above. The collection includes over 
100,000 fabrics of both synthetic and 
natural fibers, many of which have 
inspired new Du Pont fabrics. Cata- 
loguing was recently completed and 
the library is now open for study, by 
appointment, to the textile trade and 


advanced students in textile arts 


are all tempting to the home sewer. 

When sheer fabrics of any sort are 
worn, be sure that the slip underneath 
is carefully planned to be part of the 
costume rather than just a piece of un- 
derwear. Use a non-transparent fabric, 
a dark, light or dotted material, styled 
to cover up the “bra.” 


Tips for Sewing Sheers 

A beginner would do well to avoid 
using a sheer fabric for a beginning 
sewing problem. A more experienced 
person will have no trouble if a few 
simple rules are observed. 

First of all, it is important to select 
a pattern which will look well in a 
sheer fabric. The delicate dressiness 
of the fabric eliminates strict tailoring. 
Sheers lend themselves to soft lines, 
tucking, shirring, smocking. Daytime 
dresses as well as those for evening 
are made of sheer fabrics. 

We are passing on to you some sew- 
ing tips which came to our desk that 
apply especially to sheer fabrics. 

1. Pin sheer fabric to a piece of 
heavy paper before cutting the pattern. 
This will prevent slipping and stretch- 
ing and will insure proper fit. 

2. Leave an extra seam allowance 
when you cut each pattern section. 
Turn and stitch all seam edges, to 
prevent fraying when you sew. 

3. Use a tighter tension on your sew- 
ing machine than you do for other 
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fabrics. Remember that sheers are ultra 
thin. 

4. Set machine for from 20 to 22 
stitches per inch for best results in 
stitching. Use mercerized thread, size 
50, or silk thread, size 4. 

5. Stitch over narrow strips of paper 
to make the actual sewing move along 
smoothly and neatly. The paper will 
tear away easily when you have fin- 
ished sewing. 

6. Use one of the extra-thin light 
weight zippers that are especially de- 
signed for use with sheer fabrics. 

7. Use worked buttonholes. Bound 
ones are bulky and difficult to make. 

8. Let garment hang one to three days 
before measuring the hem. A rolled 
hem will give the best effect on very 
full skirts. 

9. In pressing the hem, work from 
the bottom up to prevent stretching 
hem out of shape. 

10. Make a matching or contrasting 
slip to complete the costume and to 
cover foundation garments completely. 
Sheer fabrics necessitate a firm foun- 
dation which accents soft, rounded, 
natural and youthful lines; no dis- 
tortions, no super-narrow waists, no un- 
naturally pointed bosoms. 


Student Styled Shows 
(Continued from page 278) 


ion terminology is one of the goals in 
Fashion Analysis. Taking turns at the 
microphone provides a good oppor- 
tunity for practical application of this 
training and serves to vary the pace of 
the show and circumvent any feeling 
of monotony in the audience. Although 
it is not mandatory, each student is en- 
couraged to use prepared scripts only 
for setting the scene of her section and 
make impromptu descriptive remarks 
appropriate to the features of the gar- 
ment most evident to the audience as 
she speaks. The commentators are 
shown the importance of addressing re- 
marks to the audience and the deadli- 
ness of having a commentator con- 
stantly drop her head in order to read 
from a script. 

In order to be “on stage” for her 
part of the program, each new com- 
mentator usually appears as the last 
model in the previous section. After 
showing her garment, she pauses near 
the current speaker and is introduced. 
The latter is then free to model other 
clothes or to assist backstage. 

2. Ordereof Appearance. Those 
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highly informal meetings when our 
young experts plan order of scenes and 
garments to be used are tense and ex- 
citing, resembling more an auction or 
trading post than any regular class. 
Each student, knowing the section of 
the show for which she is responsible, 
listens intently as the instructor reads 
garment descriptions from the cards 
provided by the clothing classes. Each 
card bid for by a section head is given 
her for use in developing her part of 
the show. Sometimes complex series of 
trades evolve as the girls plot and plan 
for unusual and effective presentations 
within each section of the show. 


3. Make-up and accessories. Clothing 
students usually prefer to plan for their 
own make-up and accessories (profes- 
sional training having been given 
through the color, line and design 
course), and then check these plans 
carefully with their own section head. 
Make-up itself is usually natural-look- 
ing, being accented only enough to 
show up under artificial lights. While 
the girls do their own make-up the day 
of the show, the section head and her 
assistant—starting at least an hour be- 
fore the show—carefully check execu- 
tions of plans for make-up and acces- 
sories and review all last-minute details 
with each model. 

4. Modeling. Naturalness of walk 
and manner without unnecessary ex- 
aggeration and affectation are the ob- 
jectives. However, merely learning to 
walk and turn smoothly and to pause 
under the spotlights in order to show 
garments to best advantage present 
something of a problem, particularly 
for the freshmen. Since ours is a city 
college, we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing one or two professional models, 
usually our own graduates, appear at 
rehearsals to coach the girls. Section 
head responsibility then is simply to 
review this training with her group of 
models and plan with them for any 
special modeling details as mentioned 
previously. 

Since plans are dependent to some 
extent on the number of students in 
the various classes and are themselves 
student-made, they do vary somewhat 
each year, though seldom radically. 
This discussion has been based on 1949- 
50 planning. 

Activities at Garland School as well 
as fashion programs in many other 
schools in this area have drawn the at- 
tention of the Boston Fashion Group, 
which is interested in sponsoring even 
greater activity through broadened civic 
sponsorship. They are particularly con- 
cerned with originality in style spring- 
ing from costume design courses and 
are interested in sponsoring a com- 
munity-wide fashion show contest fea- 
turing the designs of local students. 
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86 Hooray! Cutting boaras are 
@ back on the market after a long 
absence. They fold up for storage. Un- 
folded they may be laid over a table, 
on the floor or on the bed (women cut 
in all kinds of queer places.) They are 
dotted with one-inch squares so that 
the fabric and pattern are easily kept 
on grain line. 


8 Some time ago, we suggested 
:s keeping on hand a machine 
bobbin full of white buttonhole twist so 
that it would always be ready to use in 
stitching lines of gathering. Now we 
find that nylon thread is even better 
because it is finer, more slippery and 
stronger. ‘There is one caution: do not 
press it with a hot iron. 





SS Bound buttonholes in velve- 
@ teen are very bulky if velveteen 
is also used for the final facing. Here 
is a trick that helps. Baste the facing 
into place very carefully. Mark the lo- 
cation of the buttonholes by inserting 
pins through each corner of the button- 
hole so that each pin goes through the 
facing also. True up these pins so that 
the four pins form a rectangle which is 
on the straight grain lines of the fac- 
ing. Then cut this rectangle out in- 
stead of usual slit. Slant-hem over the 
raw edge, first in one direction and then 
in the other so that the hemming 
stitches actually form a cross stitch. 


89 Have you ever read Thomas 
@ Hood's Song of a Shirt? We 
have and it caused us to count the num- 
ber of stitches used in felling the lining 
into a coat just down one front edge. 
When it totaled 249, we decided it was 
better to do no more counting. 


90 It is a problem to tuck sheer 
@ fabrics accurately if they are 
the type that do not run through the 
tucking attachment. One suggestion is 
to draw a thread out of the fabric 
along the line which is to be the folded 
line of the tuck. When the tuck is 
finished, the drawn-thread line is almost 
invisible. Another suggestion is to lay 
the fabric over squared graph paper and 
mark the lines seen through the fabric. 
Frances F. Mauek is an editorial advisor to Practicat 
Home Economics. Miss Mauck, formerly the Director 


of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc. in Atlanta, 
now has. her own sewing center in Decatur, Georgia. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE amount the average person 

spends for food has nearly tripled 

since prewar days, a report from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates. During the 1935-39 pe- 
riod, $119 was the average expenditure 
for food. In 1949, the average was 
$342 or $223 more than previously. Of 
the increase, $124 was the result of 
higher prices. The other $99 was spent 
for larger quantities and higher quality 
of food, for more expensive foods and 
for more restaurant meals. About 27 
per cent of the average income last year 
was spent for food; during the prewar 
period, 23 per cent went for the same 
purpose. However, the same kinds and 
amounts of foods which were purchased 
in 1935-39 would take only 19 per cent 
of present day incomes. 


Cold Storage Eggs 

Cold storage eggs do not spoil more 
quickly than other eggs after they have 
been removed from storage, contrary to 
popular belief. In tests conducted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, groups of cold storage and 
non-storage eggs of comparable quality 
were held at various temperatures for 
different lengths of time. ‘Tests at 
the end of these periods showed that 
under identical conditions both types 
of egg lose quality at the same rate. 


Fresh Prune Juice 

“Prune juice” inevitably calls to mind 
the dark juice made from dried prunes. 
The reason for this is the heavy con- 
sistency of fresh prunes which has made 
it almost impossible to extract juice 
simply by pressing. A new process of 
steaming and cooling crushed or pulped 
prunes and then treating with a pectic 
enzyme now makes it possible to have 
a prune juice which is red to deep pink 
in color and has a fresh prune flavor. 
The juice is preserved by pasteurizing 
in cans or bottles or by freezing. This 
process was developed by the California 
Experiment Station. 


Protein Equivalents 


Are eggs or cheese cheaper sources of 
protein than meat? This depends, of 
course, on current prices and the meat 
with which they are being compared. 
A few quick rules of the thumb for 
figuring out the relative costs of equal 
amounts of protein have been worked 
out by the New York State Cooperative 
Extension Service. They are: 

1. When a pound of stewing chicken 
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dressed and drawn costs no more than 
two-thirds of a pound of boned beef, 
chicken is an inexpensive source of pro- 
tein. 

2. When a dozen eggs cost no more 
than a pound of lean meat, they are a 
good buy. 

3. One pound of American cheese is 
equal in protein to a pound and a 
half of meat. Therefore, cheese at 55 
cents a pound would be a_ cheaper 
source of protein than meat at the same 
price. 


Less Milk Drunk 

Consumption of milk in cities in 1949 
was not quite up to the 1947 peak, but 
it was still substantially higher than be- 
fore the war. This is one fact brought 
out in a report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics on milk markets in 
the northeastern marketing areas. The 
bureau’s study also showed that table 
cream sales have decreased. It is 
thought that more of the cream for 
coffee is coming from whole milk, with 
the family getting the benefit of the 
rest of the bottle. 


Riper Peaches 

Consumers will not have to buy un- 
ripe peaches and then wait for them to 
ripen before serving, if the advice of re- 
searchers at the Colorado Utah experi- 
ment stations is taken. In the past, 
western peaches have been shipped 
when hard and generally appeared in 
stores in a firm condition. ‘This prac- 
tice results in small shipping losses, but 
low consumer acceptance. Buyers in 





Freshly squeezed orange juice frozen 
in the special trays shown above is 
a refreshing snack for a summer day 


By Patricia Appleyard 


Milwaukee stores showed a decided 
preference for riper peaches even 
though there was more bruised fruit 
among them. The researchers felt that 
peaches picked when firm or firm-ripe 
would have sufficiently higher accep- 
tance to compensate-for spoilage losses 
in shipping. 

In addition, experiments at Michigan 
State College show that if tree ripened 
peaches are specially treated immedi- 
ately after harvest, they can be shipped 
to market in a perfect state of maturity. 
The peaches are chilled under a shower 
of ice water containing a chlorine com- 
pound which inactivates peach decay- 
ing spores, the National Association ot 
Ice Industries reports. This process re- 
moves more than forty degrees of field 
heat from the fruit in one minute, halts 
further ripening and consequent de- 
terioration and reduces the amount of 
refrigeration needed during shipping. 
Pre-cooled mature peaches kept at the 
proper temperature will withstand a 
week’s shipment plus several additional 
days for distribution. 


Food Flashes 
e A British version of packaged dessert 
mix is more than a century old. Called 
Bird’s Dessert Powder, it has been made 
in Birmingham, England since 1837. 
It is a combination of cornstarch, salt 
and flavoring to which milk and sugar 
are added to make either a custard-like 
sauce or a blanc mange type pudding. 
e A recent addition to the frozen fruit 
juice concentrates is prune juice. It 
comes in a six-ounce can and makes one 
and one-half pints of unsweetened 
juice. 
e Iced tea might never have been in- 
vented if it had not been so hot at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. Or so 
the story goes. It seems that an English- 
man named Richard Blechynden had an 
elaborate Moslem style tea pavilion, 
served by colorful Sengaiese waiters. 
Fair goers, too hot already, weren’t in- 
terested in his hot tea and his pavilion 
was a failure until he decided to serve 
the tea iced. 
e A company in Boston is canning live 
lobsters. ‘Two are packed in each can 
along with treated water, oxygen and 
material to absorb waste products. The 
seafood, packed by the Live-Pak Food 
Company, is guaranteed for six days 
and may last as long as sigteen. 
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(Continued from page 287) 
rounds of pastry firmly over inverted 
tartlet or muffin pans, prick lightly 
with a fork, then bake in hot oven, 
450°F., about 12 minutes. 


Puff Paste Patty 
(or Pate) Shells 
Roll Puff Paste out about one-fourth 
inch thick and cut into rounds. With 
a cutter several sizes smaller, stamp 
centers from half of these. Place the 
rings thus formed on the whole rounds, 
first wetting the edges that the rings 
may adhere. Chill thoroughly. Bake 
in very hot oven, 450-500°F., 5 to 8 
minutes, or until thoroughly risen, 
Then reduce to 350°F., and bake about 
15 minutes longer. 


Banbury Tarts 
1 cup chopped seeded raisins 
4 cup diced citron 
4 cup sugar 
Grated rind and juice 1 lemon 
1 beaten egg 
¥% teaspoon salt 


Combine ali ingredients and blend 
thoroughly. Roll puff paste thin and 
cut into rounds. Put a spoonful of fill- 
ing on half the rounds, wet edges of re- 
maining rounds, press firmly over fill- 
ing and pinch edges well together.. 


Bake in hot oven, 450°F., for five min- 
utes, then reduce heat to 375° and bake 
10 minutes longer. 


Lemon Tarts 


14 cup butter 

\% cup sugar 

3 eggs, beaten 

Grated rind and strained juice 2 lemons 


Puff Paste Patty Shells 


Combine butter, sugar, lemon rind 
and juice in upper part of double boil- 
er and place over hot water. When 
thoroughly heated, add beaten eggs and 
cook, stirring constantly, until mixture 
thickens. When cold place a spoonful 
in each patty shell. This mixture keeps 
well and may also be used as a sand- 
wich or cake filling. 


Almond Meringue Tarts 
Baked tart shells 
Apricot or raspberry preserves 
3 egg whites 
14 cup powdered sugar 
2% cup finely chopped blanched 
almonds 


Put a spoonful of preserves in bottom 
of each tart shell. Top with meringue 
made by beating egg whites until very 


stiff, gradually adding sugar, then fold- 


ing in nuts. Bake in moderate oven, 





350-375°F., about ten minutes or until 
meringue is delicately colored. 


Maids of Honor 


3 tablespoons light cream 
6 ounces cream cheese 
2 eggs 
14 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
Grated rind and juice 1 lemon 
4 cup blanched finely minced almonds 
6 cup currants or chopped seeded 
raisins 
Boiling Water or Five Minute Pastry 


Work cream into cream cheese. Add 
beaten egg yolks, one at a time, work- 
ing each in thoroughly. Gradually add 
sugar, butter, lemon rind and juice, al- 
monds and fruit, and finaliy fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Line small 
muffin pans or shallow patty pans with 
thinly rolled out pastry. Fill two-thirds 
full with cheese-fruit-nut mixture and 
bake in moderately hot oven, 375-400° 
F., about 20 minutes. 


Strawberry Tarts 
Using pastry shells baked over an in- 
verted muffin pan, half fill with rich 
Boiled Custard. Top with sliced 
sweetened strawberries and crown with 
a spoonful of whipped cream and whole 
perfect berries. 
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ATTENTION: TEACHERS! 


Be SURE your name and address is on our 1950-1951 
MAILING LIST! 
So YOU will receive our NEW catalogue for 1950-1951 


New Illustrative Material to make teaching easy: 
A NEW “Beauty Kit” for personal appearance, 


A NEW “House Decoration Kit”’ with a HOUSE, 
FURNITURE, and FURNISHINGS. 


A NEW “Textile Exhibit” analyzing materials, 

A NEW “Layette for Baby” ready to make, 

A NEW “Art Folio” of 100 famous paintings, 

A NEW “Banquet and Tea” decorations with patterns, 
A NEW “List of Plays” for Home Economics use, 

A NEW “List of Fashion Shows” for open house, 

A NEW “Miniature Patterns Set’’ for each pupil, 

A NEW “Sewing Kit” for clothing classes, 

A NEW “Laboratory Apron”, and old favorites 


WHERE WILL YOU BE IN LATE 
AUGUST OR EARLY SEPTEMBER? 


Send your name and address to us NOW and you will 
receive our NEW CATALOGUE at that time. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Use The Yellow 
Business Reply Envelope 


@ For Your RENEWAL instructions 
if your subscription expires with 
the June issue. 


© For your COUPONS to request 
information, or order material, 
mentioned in this or other issues. 
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Make it Practical 
(Continued from page 286) 


vigorous beating are important to mak- 
ing smooth sauce. The mechanical 
separation of starch particles prevents 
lumping. As soon as the mixture thick- 
ens, it is ready to season and use. This 
method can also be applied to making 
gravy. It, takes care of having too little 
fat in which to blend flour and it saves 
stirring time. 

The difficulty many girls have with 
making gravy in the usual way lies in 
their failure to remove the skillet of fat 
and flour from intense heat while pour- 
ing in liquid. Consequently, the mix- 
ture thickens at once and is lumpy. 
Students should learn that a pronged 
or slotted stirring implement is more 
effective for breaking up the thickening 
mass than a spoon. 


Meats 

The basic methods of meat cookery 
should be taught to all homemaking 
classes. Girls should understand that 
oven-roasting, broiling and frying are 
dry-heat methods and can be applied 
successfully only to tender meat. Meat 
that is less tender, either because of 
cut or quality, must be given moist 
heat treatment such as braising or sim- 
mering in water. 

Oven-roasting at recommended lower 
temperatures not only prevents shrink- 
age and drying of meat, but it means 
less oven-cleaning. This is an impor- 
tant point to most girls. Other ways 
of tenderizing meat—pounding, grind- 
ing and adding acid (vinegar or to- 
mato juice) — should be discussed and 
practiced. 


Sweets 

At Christmas time, cookies are more 
practical and less expensive for classes 
to make than thick, rich candies; 
cookies require less skill for success and 
are usually more nutritious, too. Little 
folks at home, even those of the pre- 
school age, enjoy sharing the creative 
activity of decorating cookies with icing, 
colored sugar and trimmings. Cooky 
gifts are appropriate for parents, teach- 
ers and friends. Packaged in clear cel- 
lophane, fancy cookies find ready sale. 


Teach Economy 

Another way of being practical in 
foods classes is to adopt a slogan of 
“no waste.” Not only does this mean 
using every bit of food, but includes 
guarding against hidden waste as well. 
Overcooking wastes food by destroying 
food value, especially vitamin C. Par- 
ing fruits and vegetables too deeply, dis- 
carding outer leaves of lettuce and cab- 
bage, throwing away tops and outer 
stalks of celery, and pouring juices 
down the drain are wasteful practices. 
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Potato water should be used in 
gravy, saved for soup or vegetable juice 
cocktails, made into rolls or put into 
gelatin salads—even into desserts. If a 
class makes a rule to use every bit of 
vegetable liquid, girls will soon learn 
to cook so there is less of it. 

Students should be taught ways of 
combining leftover foods into tasty 
soups, casserole dishes and salads. Dry 
bread may be made into toast, pud- 
dings, meat loaves, desserts or crumbs 
for topping. 

Egg yolks left from a lesson on angel 
food cake challenge the resourceful 
teacher as she looks for ways of using 
three or four dozens of them. Some can 
be cooked whole in simmering water. 
These may be used in salads and sand- 
wiches or sieved into cream sauce to 
serve with green vegetables. Uncooked 
yolks can be used in salad dressing, 
custard, cake, cookies and desserts. 

Above all, homemaking — students 
should learn the importance of having 
a “clean plate” so no nutritious food 
becomes garbage. 


Field Trips 

Planned excursions to grocery stores 
will familiarize students with all kinds 
of food. Grades and labels of certain 
canned foods may be studied during 
one trip. Class discussions that follow 
should explain the use of various grades 
and show the need for figuring cost of 
canned food by the ounce. Fresh foods 
may be studied another time. 

A cooperative meat dealer may be 
willing to cut a side of beef into whole- 
sale and retail cuts for the class. Pre- 
vious study and discussion will help stu- 
dents ask intelligent questions about 
cuts, signs of quality and cookery 
methods. 

Appliance dealers are glad to co- 
operate with classes studying kitchen 
equipment and utensils. Absence of 
sales pressure gives girls a chance to 
ask questions and investigate small 
kitchen helpers and gadgets, too. 

In addition to gaining information 
from field trips, students learn shop- 
ping manners and acquire respect for 
the wide range of merchandise offered 
American homemakers. 


Sources of Information 


Many homemakers do not have any 
dependable source of reliable informa- 
tion on foods and nutrition. It is 
to be hoped, of course, that each stu- 
dent will keep her textbook and buy 
a good cookbook. Girls should be made 
aware of the wealth of material avail- 
able at nominal or no cost. 

Government bulletins on almost every 
food topic can be ordered from the 
government printing office at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The county extension office 
or the state board of health may be 


willing to furnish a reasonable number 
of booklets without cost. Some should 
be distributed to the girls so .they will 
have the information to use now and 
will know where to ask for more help 
later. 

Students should be encouraged to 
clip suitable bulletin board material 
from newspapers and magazines. ‘They 
must learn to note signs of authenticity 
—such as the name of the reporter or 
association represented. Many scientific 
and interesting research reports are 
printed as news stories. Cartoons and 
advertisements often serve as spring- 
boards for discussion. Recipe booklets, 
available from manufacturers of food 
products, are usually well illustrated 
and dependable. 

Films and filmstrips should be chosen 
carefully and discussed discretely so that 
advertising claims do not obscure the 
significance of subject matter. 


Practical Nutrition 


The teaching of food and nutrition 
is complicated by having students from 
all levels of income and standards en- 
rolled in classes together. Therefore, 
effectiveness cannot be measured in 
terms of right answers to test questions. 
Rather, progress must be judged by the 
number of students who follow better 
nutrition practices and have gained 
skill in preparation of everyday foods. 

Barbara, an overgrown student, 
seemed indifferent to lessons that em- 
phasized ways of cutting down calories. 
A few months after graduation, she 
wrote to her teacher, “I have lost 25 
pounds by dieting, and am really enjoy- 
ing my new figure.” 

Today Louise earns her board and 
room at college by doing the house- 
keeping for a married couple with a 
small child. Practical cookery is an im- 
portant part of her daily work. 

Mary’s mother says, “Mary prepares 
better meals than I could when I was 
first married. She seems to know just 
how to go about it and never wastes 
anything. She knows a lot about shop- 
ping, too.” 

“Can she bake a cherry pie, Billy 
Boy?” inquires the old song. “Can she 
make a meal for you, Billy Boy?” could 
well become the teachers’ refrain. 


How Big is a Farm? 

In New England, where dairying pre- 
dominates, the average size of a farm 
is 100 acres, says a Twentieth Century 
Fund report, In the corn and hog belt 
of the Middle West it is 160 acres; in 
the cotton belt, 80; and in the wheat 
fields of the Great Plains, it is 400 
acres, 
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Test Your Home 
(Continued from page 282) 


family is as happy to be there as the 
bridge club members will be at their 
meetings. 

Because the owners of the good home 
are interested in many activities, the 
rooms show evidence of the family 
members who read, sew, knit, grow 
plants, play card games, play with toys 
or love pets. A writing desk may be 
open and ready to use, and a piano 
may reveal the last piece placed upon 
it. It will not be one person’s idea put 
together for the entire family but an 
expression of family unity. 

Perhaps a few minutes of silence in 
each room would let the owner decide 
which traits of her personality she has 
displayed in her home. Let us hope 
she is pleased with what she has ac- 
complished in relation to her true self. 


Have you se- 
lected the 
“don’t - touch- 
me” type of 
furniture or 
do you’ give 
that impres- 
sion by covere 
ing everything 
with _ plastic? 





Lighting for Television 
(Continued from page 283) 


touching the screen. This sort of thing, 
if permitted continually, may in the 
course of time permanently impair eye- 
sight. Youngsters should sit at least 
four and preferably six feet from the 
screen, with the lighting arranged prop- 
erly to balance brightness contrasts in 
the field of vision. Adults should sit 
at least six feet from the screen. 
One method of illuminating a room 
for comfortable viewing is to use win- 
dow valance lighting as shown in the 
accompanying floor plan. It is particu- 
larly suitable in this instance, because 
there is no direct illumination on the 
screen, and there will be no reflected 
light from the screen when viewed from 
any location in the room. If there is 
too much light from this valance, it 
may be preferable to turn off the two 
end concealed fixtures, thus leaving 
only the two middle units to illuminate 
the venetian blind. In this particular 
room, fluorescent lamps are also con- 
cealed in the back of valance boards 
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in the bookcases at the opposite end of 
the room, thus affording a low level of 
illumination throughout the entire area. 

As indicated on the other floor plan 
sketch, fluorescent lamps have been 
concealed in low bookcase units and 
window valances, again providing low 
level illumination, to reduce bright- 
ness contrast between surroundings and 
the screen itself. Portable lamps or fix- 
tures within the viewing area (which, 
in most cases, is about 70 degrees wide) 
may be turned off, since their use would 
result in screen reflections at certain 
viewing angles. 

Of course, individual tastes regard- 
ing how a room should be lighted must 
be taken into consideration, and within 
the limits of good judgment there is 
no reason why many ideas will not 
work out satisfactorily. For example, 
some people prefer illumination placed 
directly in back of the set throwing 
light upon the back wall. In this case, 
an incandescent bulb, a lumiline lamp 
or a miniature 8-watt fluorescent lamp 
mounted on the back of either a table 
or console set will prove effective. 
Others turn on some light in an ad- 
joining room. But regardless of indi- 
vidual choice, care should be taken to 
eliminate reflected direct light on the 
screen as well as severe contrasts of 
brightness. 

Although not always considered, the 
decoration of a room is of some im- 
portance. It is better to avoid, if pos- 
sible, large figured wall papers and 
draperies located near the set, since 
these may prove somewhat distracting. 
Even though there are no established 
rules as to decorative schemes, the less 
complicated the surroundings are the 
more satisfactory will be the television 
area. 

Although lighting for daytime pro- 
grams rarely poses a severe problem, 
some degree of natural daylight control 
is necessary because sunlight can be 
annoying and distracting whether it 
shines directly in the observer's eyes or 
falls onto the television screen. Vene- 
tian blinds prove most satisfactory in 
providing flexible adjustment but where 
ordinary pull shades, which are not 
opaque, are used, these can be drawn 
so that some light transmission is evi- 
dent without glare. 


Do You Use Cartoons 
(Continued from page 276) 


the counter for the largest dessert, the 
girl who holds up everything because 
she can’t find her money, the gulper 
who doesn’t take time to eat, the noisy 
eater, the food faddist and many others 
were humorously ridiculed. 

Still another method of employing 
cartoons is their use in a filmstrip. ‘The 
Household Finance Corporation has for 
loan one composed of the George Clark 
cartoons which portray principles and 
suggestions for better family finance. 
Students interested in photography may 
find that filmstrip making is a challeng- 
ing occupation. The subjects might 
well be child care, boy-girl relation- 
ships, techniques in clothing or food 
preparation, table arrangements and 
other areas of family living. 

In selecting cartoons, several points 
should be considered. Most cartoons 
are timely and consequently are quick- 
ly outdated. Once used, it is wise to 
discard them unless they have perma- 
nent value. On the other hand, some 
cartoons have a timeless quality and can 
be used again and again. For this type, 
the teacher would be wise to build a 
file. 

Cartoons are easily torn and_ they 
deteriorate rapidly with handling. 
Placing them in transparent cello- 
phane or paper envelopes is a good 
method for preserving them. One en- 
velope will hold two cartoons, back to 
back. Suitable envelopes may be pur- 
chased in a photography or stationery 
store. 

The use of an opaque projector is 
suggested to place a single cartoon in 
full view of an entire class. The teach- 
er may select a series of cartoons which 
center the attention on points which she 
wants to emphasize. : 

The resourceful teacher will find 
many other ways to use this device. 
Of course, every good teacher will re- 
alize that she must not lean too heavily 
on cartoons. She will use them with 
other aids. The cartoon is effective as 
a collateral device, to re-enforce an 
actual experience, to illustrate some- 
thing read or to vitalize important 
points that have been emphasized in a 


film. 








No July and August Issues 
Make sure you receive your copy of the September issue of 
Practical Home Economics 
which includes the large coupon section 
of free or inexpensive teaching materials. 
If your subscription expires with June, send your renewal 


promptly so you will not miss this special issue. 
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The Play School 
(Continued from page 275) 


of organization. A relatively simple 
outline such as this might help in keep- 
ing things running smoothly: 


General Themes for Play School 


Monday—Playing School 
luesday—Discussion 
Wednesday—Visiting the Circus 
Thursday—Discussion 
Friday—Playing House 
Monday—Discussion 
Tuesday—Visiting the Farm 
Wednesday—Discussion 
Thursday—Easter Party 
Friday—Discussion 


The following committees will 
be responsible for the room each 
day. ‘This means that you will 
clear the room of movable furni- 
ture that is not useable for the 
youngsters. Set up small chairs 
and low tables. Get out toys and 
other equipment you will need for 
your particular day. See that the 
room is made generally attractive. 
At the end of the play school pe- 
riod you will be responsible for re- 
converting the classroom. Since 
this means that you will not have 
much activity during the time the 
children are here, you will have 
ample opportunity for observation 
and participation. 

Monday 

1. Jane Dawn, Chairman 

2. Marge Jones 

3. Bill Smith 

4. Ralph Austin 

Tuesday 

1. Mary Lee, Leader 

2. Walt Johns, Observer 

3. John Bliss, Recorder 

4. Mrs. J. Hilton, Resource person 


Rotating duties for room preparation, 
observation and participation as well 
as specific duties relative to the follow- 
up discussions help the high school 
pupil grow in ability to assume respon- 
sibility. 

The average homemaking department 
does not own a quantity of small equip- 
ment or toys suitable to the pre-school 
child. However, the high school pupil 
can use his ingenuity in creating inex- 
pensive materials. Orange and apple 
crates can serve as anything from stor- 
age lockers to “mountains” for climb- 
ing. 

Often churches will lend their small 
Sunday school chairs and low tables, 
if they are certain that they will be re- 
turned in ample time for their own 
use. Parents and pupils themselves are 
quite willing to lend such materials as 
sandboxes, old buckets and _ paint 
brushes, children’s books and records. 
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In order that good public relations be 
maintained it is important to keep an 
accurate record of what has been bor- 
rowed so that everything can be re- 
turned to its owner. A record such as 
this is helpful: 

Student | Article | Borrowed from 


After all the pre-planning has been 
completed, materials collected, little 
children registered and checked by their 
own doctor, play school is ready to go 
into operation. 

Through the actual observation and 
participation in this human laboratory 
the pupil will soon learn that there is 
no pat answer to the behavior of hu- 
mans. He will understand that all is 
not yet known, but that he personally 
is helping add to the knowledge that is 
being acquired. Besides, the pupil will 
come to respect the small child as a 
real person rather than thinking of him 
in terms of being cute only. If the 
high school pupil truly appreciates and 
understands as well as enjoys the young- 
sters, he has come a long way toward 
becoming a better person himself. 

Later, as a parent, this knowledge 
will stand him in good stead, for an 
understanding parent can add much to 
the positive happiness of his children. 
When the high school pupil can see be- 
havior in action, observe the conse- 
quences of that behavior and _ then 
analyze it in terms of himself, he has 
acquired much that can help him be- 
come a happier individual capable of 
coping with our complex society. 


Evaluation of a Home 
Economics Course 


(Continued from page 273) 


ing that cannot be taught in other units 
it will be necessary to include such a 
unit in each two-year program. Data 
indicated that the former pupils felt a 
lack of training in providing home- 
made equipment for sick room use, fol- 
lowing orders of the doctor and taking 
temperatures, pulse and _ respiration. 
Such units can now be arranged for 
and taught under the supervision of the 
school nurse who has recently been 
added to the school staff. 

(8) Home economics is a_ popular 
subject in Philippi High School. Each 
year there are more pupils who elect 
the course than can be accommodated 
by the present set-up. Time and a one- 
teacher department limit the enroll- 





ment and the number and kind of units 
that can be offered in a two-year Course. 
There are many requests from boys to 
have some training. ‘ 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to rec- 
ommend that the home economics pro- 
gram in Philippi High School be ex- 
panded so that all girls who wish to 
enroll can do so; that the two-year 
course be extended to three years; and 
that a class in home economics for boys 
be added. 

(9) Former pupils from whom these 
data were collected were rather consis- 
tent in indicating a need for further 
training. This was true even though 
they also indicated the training they 
had received had been very helpful. 
Some of these pupils have been out of 
school a long time. If they are to be 
efficient parents and good citizens, they 
must be able to meet and interpret the 
new and varied conditions both in their 
homes and community life. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the school system to as- 
sist these adults. For this reason a well 
organized program of adult education 
would be helpful not only in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Philippi High 
School but in the many scattered com- 
munities to which the former pupils 
have migrated. 


Results of Study 


What has been done as a result of 
the study? 

Having learned from my study the 
strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram I have tried to improve the cur- 
riculum. It seemed that the most 
pressing need was to include more child 
development units in all grades. To 
improve my efficiency in teaching these 
units and to bring my methods up to 
date, I attended a three-week workshop 
on the developmental needs of children. 

Attention is now focused on under- 
standing child behavior. By means of a 
play school held in the home economics 
department and through child develop- 
ment home projects, the pupils may 
observe children at play. While food 
and clothing for children are not neg- 
lected these other aspects have been 
given a greater emphasis. 

Lack of proper equipment prevented 
the teaching of laundering. Presented 
with data from this study, the Board 
of Education was quite willing to in- 
stall laundering equipment. The con- 
ventional type was purchased after a 
poll taken in the classes revealed that 
less than five per cent of the present 
pupils had, or were likely to have, the 
automatic type washer. A unit on “Do- 
ing the Family Wash” is now part of 
the course of study for tenth and/or 
eleventh grades. The girls think it fun 
to do a laundry in the school labora- 
tory. Here they learn more about stain 
removal, care of the various types of 
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tibers, how to iron shirts by hand and 
on the ironer, not to mention the 
weekly practice of doing the school 
laundry. 

The study also led me to provide 
more opportunity for learning to en- 
tertain in the home. Taking advantage 
of the teen agers’ love of party giving, 
more girls are now encouraged to select 
home experience along these lines. 
“Fun for the Family” projects have 
gained in popularity since more time 
is given in the classroom to the study of 
how to entertain in the home. 

Along with planning one big event, 
such as a fashion tea for the mothers 
of the girls enrolled in our classes, we 
try to use everyday lessons in food plan- 
ning and preparation to emphasize the 
fact that true hospitality lies in sharing 
what we have, no matter how simply 
and informally it may be offered. Holi- 
day seasons provide occasions for pre- 
paring foods and decorations in keep- 
ing with the event. 

Planning these small affairs, chair- 
manship of various committees, and 
actual experience in entertaining help 
the girls to develop poise and confi- 
dence in their own abilities as well as 
provide them with ideas for the future. 

Training is still being given in the 
manipulative skills in food preparation, 
clothing construction, home decoration 
and housekeeping to enable girls to be- 
come good homemakers and housekeep- 
ers. However, more attention is now be- 
ing given to helping the individual to 
achieve a desirable personality and to 
establish better personal and social re- 
lations. 

Since the study was completed an ad- 
ditional year has been added to the 
course and a second teacher has been 
employed. In the third-year class the 
units taught are Remodeling and Reno- 
vation of Clothing, Money Manage- 
ment, Furniture Refinishing, Pre-natal 
and Baby Care, Consumer Buying as 
well as Handicrafts. Although home 
economics is an elective subject, it is 
taken by 75 per cent of all girls who 
are graduated from Philippi High 
School. With a two-teacher department 
the size of the classes has been de- 
creased, making pupil-teacher relations 
more individual and allowing for more 
pupil participation. This has also made 
possible the expansion of the program. 
Plans are being made to offer a Home 
and Family Living course to senior boys 
and girls next year. A mixed group 
will be taught by one of the home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

Any report on this study would be 
incomplete if it did not mention the 
great satisfaction given the writer by 
the unsolicited responses received from 
former pupils. Tucked into some of the 
returned questionnaires were pictures of 
the girl’s home and children, and in 
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some were found birth or wedding an- 
nouncements. Friendly letters enclosed 
told more than the carefully checked 
questionnaires. While most of the girls 
were living in their native county, re- 
plies came from twelve states and one 
foreign country. It was gratifying to 
hear of the use they were making of 
their homemaking education and to 
learn their opinions about it. Many 
helpful suggestions were received and 
put into effect. 

This appraisal of their home eco- 
nomics program by former pupils of 
the course has enabled me to improve 
instruction and curriculum content so 
that the learning for present pupils 
may become increasingly effective. 


New Foods Laboratory 
(Continued from page 281) 


inets and to harmonize with the neu- 
tral table tops and red chairs brought 
from the old laboratory, we chose red 
marbelized linoleum for the work sur- 
faces, green-gray linoleum for the floor 
and a soft yellow for the walls. The 
effect is both gay and pleasant. 

The dismantling of the chemistry 
laboratories for the new home eco- 
nomics department started on July 
23, 1949; three months later, in No- 
vember, we moved into our new quar- 
ters. 

Needless to say, the ultimate success 
of the project depended not only on 
the original careful planning but also 
on the whole-hearted cooperation of all 
those even remotely connected with it. 


We have used our laboratory for | 


five months at this writing. Some of 
the problems recognized, but not solv- 
able even at the planning stage, have 
become still more apparent. The gar- 
bage disposal unit is centrally located, 
but not easily accessible. The black- 
board space is inadequate, but wall 
space was extremely limited. The six 
windows with the eastern exposure 
cause a glare on the white cabinets. 
There is no adequate closet space with- 
in the laboratory. But, these are small 
items when compared with the over- 
all beauty and convenience of the room. 

Planning a new foods laboratory is 
work and fun with gratifying results. 






LATEST | ~ tl 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


OF NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


SEWING SUPPLIES 


Will save 50% 


you up to 

on hundreds of items you need to make 
home sewing easier, cheaper, and to give it 
a professional touch, Here are 32 pages 
filled with hundreds of helpful, necessary 
items, ideas, money- and time-saving aids 
—for example: 
@ ZIPPERS for every purpose—7” 

(reg. 25c). Our price 13¢ each 
@ SHOULDER PADS, every type and shape, 

natural, drop, rounded, square 

(reg. $1.59 Pr.). Our price 90¢ pair. 


@ INTERFACINGS for coats and suits, ready 
made, especially for us, average sizes, cut 
and trimmed. 

(reg. $1.79). Our price 85e¢ pair 


All items even cheaper by the dozen. 
Send no money. Just fill out coupon and mail 
today. Your catalog, showing you how to save 
up to 50% on sewing supplies, will be sent you 
by return mail. 


SEWING ECONOMY, INC. 


Dept. H-!, 41 Division St., N. Y. 2. N. Y. 
~—==—=== MAIL THIS COUPON NOW “~~~~ 








' 

! 
: Sewing Economy, Inc., Dept. H-1 * ' 
\ 41 Division St., New York 2, N. Y. i 
{| Please send me FREE CATALOG at once! ' 

! 
Name 1 
1 Street oe ; 
ee Zou Stat i 
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INFLATABLE 








>DRESS 


Inflates in a few 
seconds 


Weighs only 1 th. 





Available in 


Bust Sizes 30 to 52 


4 


INFLATES to Duplicate 
Your Exact Measurements 
DEFLATES to Tuck away 

in sewing box 

ADJUSTABLE for perfect 


hemlines every time. 
Economies instructors entitled to 
25% diseount on all orders. 

Order by mail, send check or money order 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEED 
IF NOT SATISFIED 
To order use Coupon on page 303 or 
Dept. PR 


Home 


Barbera Originals, Inc 


38 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 


dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





You can help the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters 
Fund by Subscribing 


to Practical Home Economics 








“Practical Books for Women” from 


WOMAN'S PRESS 


DECORATING 
THE SMALL APARTMENT 


Elizabeth Ogg $2.95 


A practical book offering in- 
genious solutions to the problems 
of making the most of limited 
space; tells how to achieve max- 
imum storage’ efficiency and 
kitchen convenience; how to make 
useful racks, shelves, bookcases, 
tables, lamps; how to refinish and 
restyle old furniture; includes 
chapters on floor coverings, fab- 
rics, lighting, decorative details. 
The text, illustrated at every 
point, is a comprehensive guide 
to making in small quarters an 
attractive home expressive of in- 
dividual personality. 


FROM AN ENGLISH OVEN 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer $3.00 


Recipes for the pastries, breads, 
and cakes for which England’s 
counties are famous, combined 
with folklore and ideas for gra- 
cious entertaining. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT— 
A HOBBY FOR ALL 


Matilda Rogers $1.50 


Easy, illustrated lessons on what 
to do with flowers; crammed with 
new ideas. 

SHOWER PARTIES 

FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Helen Emily Webster $3.00 


Unusual, easy-to-give parties com- 
plete with ideas for decorations, 
games, menus, table arrange- 
ments, etc. 


WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
..copies of 
. copies of 


..copies of 


MDD bx 555550 MsaSdRARASAR DS ASN OSS 
a 
IME chs ois scams x Zone...State..... 
#325 
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See in Boston 
(Continued from page 274) 


uled for Tuesday, July 11th. We will 
stop at the home of Paul Revere, the 
Old North Church, Bunker Hill and 
the Navy Yard. Our route leads 
through the business, shopping and 
financial districts and will give us a 
glimpse of Faneuil Hall, Quincy Mar- 
ket, King’s Chapel, the Beacon Hill 
and Back Bay districts and Copley 
Square. A comprehensive tour like this 
is the quickest way to see a lot in a 
short time. 


After the Meetings 

A trip to the South Shore has been 
scheduled for Friday the 15th. It will 
include stops at historical sites in 
Quincy and will be highlighted by a 
visit to Plymouth Rock. A clam bake 
at Monponsett will climax this trip. 

An all-day tour of the North Shore 
is planned for Saturday. We will drive 
along the shore to Marblehead, past a 
beautiful harbor dotted with sailboats. 
At one stop, we will view the original 
Spirit of ’76 painting. Points of interest 
in Salem, our next stop, are Chestnut 
Street, where many of the houses have 


| wood carving done by the famous Mc- 
| Intyre, and the House of Seven Gables, 


with its famous ‘‘secret”’ 
stops will be at the Pioneer Village and 
the Gorton Pew Fisheries at Gorton 
where we have been invited to a dem- 
onstration in their test kitchen. After 
seeing the Fisherman’s Memorial at 


Gloucester Harbor, we will drive past 


the fishing fleet on our way to Rock- 
port. Here there will be time to browse 
in the shops and art galleries on unique 


Bear Skin Neck before starting back to 





Boston. 

Two days should be set aside for a 
visit to Cape Cod if you wish to go all 
the way to Provincetown. Plan to stop 
at Falmouth or Hyannis the first night 
and make the drive to Provincetown 
and back the next day. The Cranberry 
Canneries have invited us to stop at 
the Ocean Spray factory at Hanson and 
to ride through the cranberry bogs on 
the narrow gauge railroad. You can 
combine this with your trip to the 
Cape, but don’t miss it. 

I have highlighted only a few sugges- 
tions on what to see in Boston. The 
convention committee will have maps 
and more information. There will also 
be a suggestion sheet on What to See 
and a booklet on Where to Eat in 
Boston so that you will know where to 
go to enjoy New England specialties. 

Boston is fascinating even to a Bos- 
tonian. When you come to the con- 
vention, plan to become acquainted 
with historic Boston, to enjoy present- 
day Boston and then to tour New Eng- 
land. 


staircase. Other | 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 265.) 


chapter on seasoning and a chapter 
which describes the various herbs and 
spices and how to use them. Carson 
Gulley is Senior Chef, Division of Resi- 
dence Halls at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and an authority on herbs and 
spices. This booklet is available for 
$1.00 by writing to: Carson Gulley, Van 
Hise Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Handbook on Life Insurance is a new 
revision of a comprehensive 87-page 
booklet covering all aspects of life in- 
surance, It was originally published in 
1943. A single copy is free; additional 
copies ten cents each. Write to the 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive Six Weeks’ maporened paguee 

Ree ogee methods for begi 
courses for Teachers. 
feowes, Sketching, Layout, 





SE. Now. Fashion 


Design, Styling, Draping, 


Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
ee Window — interior de . Regents Credits. 
ir 3. 





& Eve. Fre 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680" PR ang "(b2nd Street), N. Y, 19 





rAented Biers, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
ponsoning Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 








5 adventures 
” in stitches 
2 





to saiieailies 
the modern way! 


The lessons in this book have no relation 
to the ready-stamped table runner or 
eye-straining petit-point. Written by a 
noted fashion designer, the book itself is 
arranged as a work manual, with step-by- 
step diagrams of stitches and original de- 
signs showing the stitches in use. Begin- 
ners, women with a desire for artistic 
expression, will find this book a challenge 
to the imagination. Any woman who can 
sew a fine seam can develop into a 
Painter in thread. 


adventures 
in stitches 


A NEW ART OF EMBROIDERY 
by mariska karasz 
INustrated in color $3.85 
pu = = «EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! “= “= "J 
PHE 650 


fl FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY F 
r 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me ADVENTURES IN STITCHES : 
H for 10 days’ examination on approval. At the I 
end of 10 days I will either remit $3.85 plus 
Boa few eres postage, or return the book J 
a postpai 
‘ RNR oo scot Coals: peak eek caves tonsa ona saan eS l 
‘ a MIPINEID 50,5, b ei cactaescitaiaeneconstoneannennicome f 
a, GTY baa Satstiessesaeete ZONE...... STATE. :..5.00:0; 0000: 
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please send me: 





Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 








Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps ... free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 
as many as you can use. 





Be sure to have AMERICAN CAN COM- 

PANY’s complete set of teaching aids on 
| hand for next September’s classes. Send to- 

day for your copies of their tested recipes 
and classroom manuals on canned foods. 


A BARBERA ORIGINALS dress form is a 
convenient clothing construction aid both in 
the classroom and at home. Smalli sizes can 
be used in units on clothing for children. 


Will you be teaching 
courses in clothing, foods, [jpppume 
child care or interior deco- why aodonaaes 
ration next fall? Then you se 

will want to examine these 
helpful reference books 
from FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS CO. 


You need these facts about FRIGIDAIRE 
appliances for two reasons: first, as_back- 
ground information for those important 
equipment lessons and second, as an aid in 
planning school equipment purchases. 


Every year, the GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
publishes books on subjects important to 
home economists. So that you will not miss 
any which are of special interest to you, have 
your name put on their mailing list. 








June graduates as well as 
teachers should take ad- 
vantage of S. C. JOHN- 
SON & SONS’ offer of a 
list of free educational 
material. 


Have you tried using an ascorbic-citric acid 
mixture to prevent browning and to retain 
nutrients in home frozen food? CHARLES 
PFIZER & CO. will send a free trial packet 
for this purpose. 
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Facts about canned foods 


We 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Dept. PH 6-50 Cover 2 


a......Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 

b Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods. 

c The Canned Food Handbook. 

d......High School Manual on Commercially Canned 

Foods 

Oro 35. Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 

f...... Canco Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
Set I ...Set Il ...Set Ill. 

g Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 





Convenient dress form 
Pe 


BARBERA ORIGINALS, INC. Page 301 
a......Please send me your Inflatable Dress Form. Avail- 
able in bust sizes 30 to 52. My size is . Price $4.95. 
b......Child sizes 2, 6, 10. I want size . Price $3.95. 
As advertised on page 301. - 

Enclosed is $ in check or money order. 


Books on home economics 


3. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. PHE 6-50 

Pages 263, 302 
——P lease send me the books checked for 10 days’ free 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree 
to remit the price of each plus a few cents postage, or 
return the book postpaid. 


a......Adventures in Stitches, price $3.85. 
b ..Food for Little People, price $3.75. 
c .. The Personality of a House, price $5.00. 


Electric appliance literature 
4. FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES, 1456 Page 261 


Please send me information about the following 
Frigidaire appliances: 
Electric Ranges. 





a 
b......Refrigerators. 

c ..Electric Water Heaters. 

d Home Freezers. 

e Automatic Laundry Equipment. 
f School Purchase Plan. 


Book catalogue 
a 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Pages 267, 297 
—Please put my name on your mailing list to receive 
your new catalogue for 1950-51. 





Listing of teaching aids on wax 


6. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. Page 257 
Free Material from Johnson’s Wax. 

Please send me a complete list of free educational 
literature on the use of wax in the home; also send 

copies for my graduating home economists. 





Free ascorbic-citric acid packet, 


if 


CHARLES PFIZER & COMPANY, INC., Dept. PH 
Page 267 





Please send me a free trial size packet of A*C*M 
for testing. 





Just ONE coupon to fill in: See mext page 





Order books from Practical 


8. PRACT 





ICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


the inside back cover, for which we enclose $.. . 


Efficient ironing method 


9. PROCT 


OR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Cover 3 
Please send us the following books described on 


Page 293 


—— Please send me full details of your offer to help 


introduce your ironing method to my school. No obligation. 


Send for these books 
10. THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Page 265 


Send me the books checked. Within 5 days I will either 
remit full price, plus mailing charge, or return the books. 


(We pa 
a 


GER 


_. Standards and Labels, Coles. 


y delivery if you remit with order.) 
Price $5.00. 
Meat and Meat. Foods, Jensen. Price $3.75. 
Sugar, Van Hook. Price $3.00. 

Hidden Hunger, Macy, Williams. 
Microbes of Merit, Rahn. Price $4.00. 


Price $3.00. 





Dairy products——nutritive value and recipes 


11. 


SEALTEST CONSUMER SERVICE Page 270 
Free Helpful Booklets: 
a Milk—Nature’s Most Nearly Perfect Food. <A 


brand-new 24-page booklet for teachers only. 


New Ways with Ice Cream. An appetite-rousing 
collection of ice cream desserts—easy to make, money-wise, 


healthful. 
c Food Value of Dairy Products. 


on exact amounts of nutrients of dairy products. 


for dietitians and those planning special diets. 


d. The Sealtest Food Adviser. 


To make sewing easier 


Easy-to-read charts 


Valuable 


Tested recipes for 
every type of meal—whether budget-based or party-paced. 


12. SEWIN 


G ECONOMY, INC., Dept. H-1 


Page 301 


——— Please send me your free illustrated catalog of 
nationally advertised sewing supplies. 


Facts abo 


13. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, PH-6-50 


ut bananas 


Page 259 


FREE—to Home Economics Teachers, Chiquita Banana’s 


Teachin 


——Yes, I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


g Kit. 


For your bookshelf 


14. WOMA 


N’S PRESS 


Please send me the following books checked: 
Decorating the Small Apartment, by Elizabeth 


Page 302 


a 
Ogg. Price $2.95. 

b From an English Oven, by Dorothy G. Spicer. 
Price $3.00. 

c Flower Arrangement—A Hobby for All, by 
Matilda Rogers. Price $1.50. 

d Shower Parties for All Occasions, by Helen F. 
Webster. Price $3.00. 


Cash enclosed $ 


Mour weme (Print) .... 22.2... 2... eee 

RSE AA gg gio 5 4.0 5 59 9.0.6 ae EES 
City Zone State 
School or Organization .. 

Number of Pupils Taught, Girls . Boys 





Total Money Enclosed ..... 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 


. 6/50 
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Order new books the convenient way—through 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. Check 
the list of new publications on the inside 
back cover of this issue for books that inter- 
est you. Then read the review in one of 
this year’s copies of PRACTICAL before 
ordering through the coupon on the left. —° 


Neatness and efficiency are goals to strive 
for in any household job. Have you heard 
about PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY’s 
new ironing method? They will be glad to 
tell you about their timesaving ideas. 


Are there gaps in your school’s foods refer- 
ence collection which should be filled? Check 
RONALD PRESS COMPANY’s list to see 


which books fill your needs. 


Dairy products have the duel advantage of 
providing essential nutrients and being good 
to eat. SEALTEST CONSUMER SERVICE 
will send you free information on both the 
nutritive values and culinary uses of these 
healthful and delicious foods. 


The seamstress, like the workman, is known 
by her tools. The catalog of SEWING ECON- 
OMY, INC. provides a list of nationally ad- 
vertised sewing supplies designed to help you 














and your classes sew better. 
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THE UNITED FRUIT 
CO.’s Chiquita Banana will 
be glad to send you a 
colorful collection of book- 
lets containing information 
of all kinds about this fruit. 


The quartet of books from the WOMAN’S 
PRESS can find a place either on the home 
economics library shelf or in the home econo- 
mist’s personal reference collection. 
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Here is your coupon 





Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the 
. then tear along 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pages 


one convenient coupon . . 


to Practical Home Economics. 


Note: When you want more than one copy 
of a booklet, please state exactly how many. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Belong in Home Economics 
—or the Art Department? 


DESIGN! 





“In Both: say Teachers everywhere. 


When asking for Gorham’s new easy-to-handle table-setting 
kit, they write, “We need Gorham* Sterling for classes in home 
decoration, art principles, menu planning, good manners and 
home management’ 

Because they know that the art of homemaking has many 
phases, high schools are enthusiastic about the following 
Gorham teaching aids which are designed for more than one 
area of study: 

1. Classroom kit which contains actual place-settings in ster- 
ling with instructions for creating beautiful table-settings 
for every meal. 

2. Student folders for classroom use. 

3. A twenty-minute 16 mm. film with sound, which explains 
the design and manufacture of sterling. 


*#TRADE MARK 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 


4. A teachers’ manual which correlates all Gorham material 
in an efficient classroom project. 

Each of these classroom helps has been designed with your 

needs in mind! Every one is free! 

You do not have to order all the items in the Gorham 
school package. You may want on/y the kit—or the film—or 
the folders. Or you may want the complete program for your 
classes or to be used in conjunction with the art department. 

Turn now to the coupon in the back of this book. Check 
only the items listed on the coupon which you need for your 
classroom work. Send the coupon to the Gorham Company 
today so that you will get your teaching aids when they will 
best fit into your year’s study plan. See Gorham Coupon on 
Page 425. 


THE 
COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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